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NEXT MONTH 


White magic has come to 
the land of the Navajo in 
the form of soil conserva- 
tion and restoration. In 
the September issue, M. E. 
Musgrave, a soil conserva- 
tionist and a fine writer, 
gives a graphic and color- 
ful account of the work 
being done in the vast 
kingdom of the Red Man 
by the Soil Conservation 
Service—perhaps the out- 
standing single project 
undertaken by the govern- 
ment in land rehabilitation 
—certainly the most inter- 
esting with Navajo cus- 
toms, psychology and ta- 
boos entering all phases of 
the work. 


“Watching Camp” is the 
title of Stewart Hol- 
brook’s latest article. The 
camp being watched, of 
course, is a lumber camp 
in Maine—but under con- 
ditions and at a time that 
makes for a great story. 





The pictorial feature of 
the month will present one 
of the most colorful uses 
of our National Forests of 
the West—the grazing of 
cattle and sheep on _ the 
lower ranges. 


There will also be Ben 
East with an article on 
Michigan’s acquisition of 
the Tahquamenon Wilder- 
ness as a shrine to Hia- 
watha; Blye Englis with 
a stirring story on stream 
pollution; Havilah Bab- 
cock with “Hunting Bee 
Trees”; and others. 
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@ Through its whole course of almost fifty years, 
American Conservation has had as one of its major 
objectives the creation of a system of public forests that 
would assure protection of the nation’s water sources 
and a permanent reserve of usable timber. This project 


is well on its way to fulfillment. National Forests— 
owned by the people of the United States—extend 
across the country from coast to coast. They number 
147 separate units and embrace a grand total of 166,- 
000,000 acres, lying for the most part at the headwaters 
of our principal streams and rivers. 

First developed by the reservation of public lands in 
the western states, the need of National Forests in the 
East was later recognized. In the absence of public land 
in eastern states, it was necessary for Congress to 
authorize the Federal Government to buy lands for 
National Forest purposes. Completion of the system, 
particularly in the East where only twenty per cent of 
the federal forests are located, still remains one of the 
most important planks in a balanced program of na- 
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The American Forestry Association has been identified 
with the National Forest movement since that movement 
began. In fact it prepared and had introduced in Con- 
gress the first bill designed to set aside public lands as 
national forest preserves. That phase of the project 
finally accomplished, it sponsored the Weeks Act of 
1911, which made possible the extension of the National 
Forests to the eastern states. Throughout the course of 
National Forest building, the Association has cam- 
paigned vigorously and unceasingly for completion of 
the system. 

The extent to which the establishment of National 
Forests should be carried is a moot question. It is the 
position of the Association that a considerable portion of 
the forest lands of the country must be in public owner- 
ship to assure the conservation of water, to balance the 
ownership of commercial forests and to guarantee the 
preservation of timber reserves, wildlife environment and 
opportunities for forest recreation. The Association 
holds that National Forests should be limited largely to 
those areas primarily of watershed value which cannot be 
profitably owned and operated by private endeavor. 
They should serve as an aid and not as a deterrent or 
competitor to the development of private forestry or the 
private ownership of forest lands for permanent man- 


tional conservation. 


agement. 


Note—In this space is presented each month the Associa- 
tion's policy with respect to timely phases of conservation. 
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SINCE THE last issue of this magazine, the House of Representatives, with- 
out debate, banned civil service from the Civilian Conservation Corps. (See 
page 401.) A House Committee bowed to the demands of a local pressure 
group and approved commercial invasion of a National Park. (See page 412.) 
The late Senator Robinson, administration leader in the Senate, introduced 
the long awaited bill for reorganization of the Federal Government. (Page 408.) 

Civil Service, the National Parks, and under the Robinson bill the Na- 
tional Forests, may go with the winds of political expediency unless conserva- 
tionists everywhere throw off their complacency and exercise the brand of 
‘‘watchful vigilanece’’ that characterized conservationists of old. Thus blows the 
wind. 

The Robinson bill is the greatest guessing game of the age. The more you 
read it from a conservation slant, the more it takes on the form of a blank 
check for present and future chief executives to play nine-pins with conserva- 
tion agencies. One thing, however, is clear. It plays into Secretary Ickes’ 
alley in that it would fulfill his cherished dream of making the old Interior 
Department the people’s ‘‘Department of Conservation’’ and Mr. Ickes their 
‘*Seeretary of Conservation.’’ This raises three pertinent questions: 

Question 1. Will Mr. Ickes make a good ‘‘Secretary of Conservation ?’’ 
Many people are beginning to wonder and this is why. Ever since he be- 
came head of the Interior Department, he has been the public’s guardian of 
the National Parks. Everyone who knows their conservation history knows 
that the National Parks were created for the single purpose of protecting and 
preserving the outstanding natural wonders of our country against commercial 
use and exploitation. For twenty years Mr. Ickes’ predecessors have fought 
and fought successfully to prevent commercial interests from getting a foothold 
in the National Parks, knowing full well that onee the camel gets his head under 
the tent it is only a question of time until he is all the way in. 

A year ago the camel made a new push for National Park range, driven by 
a high pressure group of Coloradoans who in the name of local development 
desired to use the Rocky Mountain National Park as a tunnel highway for the 
diversion of irrigation waters and the development of hydro-electric power. 
Mr. Ickes, against the advice of his National Park Service, lent encouragement 
to this proposal by allocating $150,000 of his P. W. A. funds for a survey to 
determine the feasibility of a tunnel through the Park. National conservation 
organizations jumped into the breach and opposed the invasion, not because 
they were against Coloradoans having their water and power, but because there 
is an alternate tunnel route outside the park and because they know one com- 
mercial use justified breeds others and, eventually, the end of the National 
Parks. In this fight, the voice of Secretary Ickes was singularly silent. 

Late in June this year the same camel came snorting to Capitol Hill. Ap- 
parently his snorts had a new and sinister political ring. Anyway, the Senate 
without debate or comment passed the bill authorizing the project and a few 
days later the House Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, over-riding the 
protests of public conservation organizations, approved an authorization for the 
project. Again, Secretary Ickes was singularly silent. Instead of decisive, 
two-fisted opposition, there came from him a non-committal letter to a member of 
the committee saying he had been unable to reach a decision about the project 
because one of his bureaus (Reclamation Service) ‘‘states that the project will 
not damage the park and the other (National Park Service) that it will do so.’’ 

Question 2. If commercial use of a National Park does not mar its wonders 
of creation, is it justified and who then is to pass judgment on the sanctity of 
nature? As this is written friends of the National Parks have their eyes on 
President Roosevelt and his veto power. 

Question 3. If Secretary Ickes cannot guard the National Parks, by what 
reasoning can he be expected to guard the National Forests and other public 
resources which the Robinson bill may transfer to his stewardship ? 


Ona Ax 











Editor. 











The beautiful site of the Mt. Wil- 

son observatory on the Angeles 

National Forest is visited annually 
by thousands 


Photograph by J. Walter Collinge 
Typical of this perfect vacationland are the mountains of the 
Los Padres National Forest. This view is from Santa Barbara 
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FOREST PLEASURES 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By DON BLOCH 


DRAW a line on your map from Monterey down through 
Bakersfield to Blythe, near the Arizona edge of the desert. 
Within that wedge of southern California, on the coastal side, 
live perhaps two million people—a good share of them in Los 
Angeles and San Diego. Within a hundred-mile radius outside 
this wedge live two and a half million more people—but forget 
that for the moment. 

The significant thing is that these Californians have found by 
and for themselves the solution to a vital problem of these 
times: mental and physical relaxation, profitable use of a part, 
at least, of their leisure. 





Involved in this story are three items of interest: something 
over four million acres of public forest land; more than five 
million men, women, and children who made some use of these 
forests the past year; and a quotation from a New England 
poet and philosopher. 

On a mild Thursday afternoon, one September 28, just fifty 
years after Columbus dropped sail at San Domingo, one Juan 
Rodriguez Cabrillo, a Portuguese navigator in the service of 
Spain, sailed into San Diego Bay. Landing, he was the first 
white man to set foot upon the soil of Alta California—and a 
monument today at Point Loma marks the historic spot. 

For more than two centuries thereafter, literature does not 
record that much came of the discovery. Then, in 1769, an ex- 
pedition started up the coast from Lower California. A site was 
chosen for a presidio on the shore of a harbor. Nearby were 
found springs of a ‘‘peculiar water, and an eminence suitable 
for the fort.’’ 

There, on April 21, Father Junipero Serra dedicated, on Pre- 
sidio Hill, in what is now Old Town, San Diego, the mission of 
San Diego de Aleala, the first of the score of missions whose 
history is that of early California. Thus, simply, began the real 
colonization of the state. 

Less than a century later it could be written, ‘‘The wealth 
and power of these missions have fled, and they are all, more or 
less, in a state of decay. The immense quantity of land which 
was once attached to them has been taken from them from time 
to time, and now they but seem the ruins of former greatness.’’ 

But, continues this early chronicler, ‘‘the beauty (in 1850) of 
the country surrounding those of the missions which are still ex- 
isting, and the picturesque appearance of those which are in ruins, 
make them we!l worthy a visit to the lover of the antiquated.’’ 

And herein lies the nub of the matter: the country round- 
about these old missions, several of which are now preserved,— 
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that enclosed by the line on your 
map—still has beauty and the people 
of that locality have discovered its 
true sobering and healing qualities. 

Four National Forests—the Los 
Padres (formerly the Santa Bar- 
bara), the Angeles, the San Bernar- 
dino, and the Cleveland — include 
more than four million acres and by 
far the major part of the forest land 
of this wedge of California. They 
may not be noteworthy, in compari- 
son with some of our 156 other Na- 
tional Forests, for their spectacular 
features, their superlative wonders, 
There is, in truth, a notable lack of 
two properties—large streams of wa- 
ter and continuous density of forest 
commonly considered essential to 
the recreational popularity of any 
National Forest. 

Although the country within these 
four Forests varies in altitude from 
absolute desert terrain to 11,000-foot 
heights, and contains some unusual 
and inspirational scenery, a large 
part of it is chaparral or brushland— 
not usually considered the most beau- 
tiful type of forest. Again, while the 
major service of these Forests is as 
watershed protectors and as impor- 
tant sources of water supply for al- 
most this entire section of the State, 
nevertheless they do not contain a 
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A summer home on 
the Camp Baldy 
Area of the Angeles 


~iSamo- 





Below — The motor-trailerite finds a welcome and a place 
prepared for him on the National Forests 


sufficient number of run- 
ning streams, large or small, 
to warrant fishing to be 
listed anywhere near the 
top among major recreation 
activities. 

Even in the matter of mer- 
chantable or fine stretches 
of ‘‘scenic’’ timber, these 
Forests as a whole are not 
notable. 

What timber there is, is 
chiefly of value for its wa- 
tershed protection, and the 
shade it offers to visitors on 
the highways and around 
the publie campgrounds 
maintained by the United 
States Forest Service. 

Then why have these four 
Forests attracted such vast 


Below — At home in the forests—here the heat and clamor of the 
city is forgotten at Blue Jay Camp on the San Bernardino 


The “water is fine" 

and swimmers throng 

to Jenks Lake on the 
San Bernardino 





Below — The Angeles is an all-year ‘round pleasure area 
with fine resorts and large summer home colonies 


numbers of Californians? 
The answer is not difficult, 
and in the diseussion to fol- 
low there may be some light 
shed on the increasing prob- 
lems of recreation on our 
National Forests. Their un- 
usual popularity is undeni- 
ably bound up with two fae- 
tors: their accessibility, and 
the abundant opportunity 
they offer for simple, unregi- 
mented outdoor play. Spe- 
cifically, they are thoroughly 
accessible, from the uninter- 
rupted stretch of the superb 
Coast Highway through 
7,000 miles of main feeders, 
forest highways, truck trails, 
and forest trails maintained 
by the Forest Service; and 





Below — Boy Scouts in camp on the highly popular Laguna 
Recreation Area on the Cleveland National Forest 
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they are dotted with 668 public picnic and camp- 
grounds—not elaborate, but equipped with tables. 
benches, and stoves aplenty. 

Chiefly, then, here is what these four Nationa! 
Forests of Southern California offer the visitor: 
many miles of interesting roads and highways lead- 
ing to a large 
number of sim- 
ply planned 
camping and 
pienie grounds, 
for the conve- 
nience of those 
who wish to 
escape the heat 
or clamor of 
the cities. 

Briefly, 
‘* Here are For- 
ests.’’ The For- 
est Service, as 
manager of our 
National For- 
est properties, 
offers the pub- 
lie the freedom 
of them, in re- 
turn only for 
decent beha- 
vior. And the 
public has gone 
into them 
whole-souledly, 
justifying the 
wisdom of the 
practice of the 
Forest Service 
to let the peo- 
ple enjoy the 
Forests as they 
are. 

To determine 
which of the 
recreational 
features of- 
fered visitors 
on these For- 
ests were most 
popular, the 
Service distrib- 
uted question- 
naires and 
asked that ree- 
reationists 
mark their 
preferences. 
Number one feature most enjoyed, as shown by the 
returns, was scenery. And that meant not so 
much the outstanding features as the native scen- 
ery made up of mountain canyons, and varied for- 
est types. Number two was rest and relaxation; 
three, picnicking; and four, hiking. Number five 
was wildlife—but, note: fishing and hunting were 
sixth and tenth, respectively. Other features en- 
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joyed included nature study, historic places, pack 
trips to the back country, camp fire entertain- 
ments, and various games and sports. 

Lest the reader get the impression, however, that 
these four Forests are lacking in recreational fea- 
tures other than plain open air, it may be well to 





In Palm Canyon —this is typical of the beautiful and varied 
scenery on the San Bernardino, where "forest pleasures" are legion 





Lake Arrowhead and the village of the same name,—just a familiar spot 
in the forests at their back door to the citizens of Southern California 


describe what the visitor may expect to find should 
he come into them. First, what of the game and 
fish? There are ten State and Federal Wildlife 
Refuges, not counting 81,720 acres in four more 
wildlife areas reserved by administrative restric- 
tions, two on the Angeles, two on the Cleveland. 
In the Angeles National Forest it is probable that 
the numbers of (Continuing on page 404) 
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CONSERVATION AND . 
THE LUMBERJACK ~ 





What forest fires do to the homes of settlers. This was the Markham fire of 1936 


THE general strike of lumber- 
jacks and the last big log 
drive which recently occurred 
in northern Minnesota are two 
events of broad social signifi- 
cance. Unrelated as these two 
events may seem, they spring 
from the same cause,—the ex- 
haustion of the commercial 
timber in the State. 

‘‘The last log drive’’ in a dramatic way brings 
home the fact that unrestrained exploitation has 
practically ruined the forests of Minnesota. The 
last dollars are being drawn from the State’s for- 
est bank account. 

The general strike of woods workers has justly 
called attention to the plight of a neglected group 
of workers. The strike was only a natural conse- 
quence of working conditions and a depressed 
wage scale characteristic of an unhealthy industry. 

The history of the lumber industry in Minnesota 
has been a repetition of what has occurred in many 
other states. Although this story has been told 
and retold many times, its moral has apparently 
not sunk deeply into public consciousness. 

Within the memory of many living today, lum- 
bering was the very backbone of the economic life 
of the State. Only a few years ago the ring of the 
ax and the buzz of the saw were heard throughout 
the north country. In the spring every river was 
jammed with logs, and the lumberjacks, although 
often poorly paid, were at least sure of a job. 

But today most of the timber is gone and the 
big sawmills have closed down. The woodsmen 
and mill hands who have not emigrated have been 
left stranded. For example, little more than a 
dozen years ago a large lumber company at 
Bemidji was employing hundreds of men in the 
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ELMER A. BENSON 
Governor of Minnesota 


Photographs by courtesy of Minnesota 
Department of Conservation 


woods and mill. When the tim- 
ber was cut out, the mill was 
closed and the company moved 
to Canada. Some 400 of the 
more skilled workers went with 
it or migrated to the West, but 
the older and less skilled work- 
ers remained in Bemidji and 
have materially added to the 
unemployment and relief prob- 
lem there. The same thing occurred at Virginia, 
Minnesota, in 1928, when a large lumber company 
which employed 2,000 men dismantled its mill. 
Duluth, not so long ago, had some sixteen large 
sawmills, employing thousands of workers, but to- 
day not one of these mills remains. 

The town of Tower, in St. Louis County, which 
in 1890 had seven operating lumber companies and 
had a population of 7,000, today has but one box 
mill and its population has shrunk to 800. 

Winton, also in St. Louis County, in 1899 had 
two sawmills with seventy-five million board feet 
yearly capacity. Three hundred men were em- 
ployed in the mills and over 1,500 in the woods. 
Eighty-six per cent of the resident population 
were directly dependent upon the timber indus- 
tries for a livelihood. Fifteen years later the mills, 
with a record of one and one-half billion feet of 
sawn lumber behind them, ceased operations. Win- 
ton was left without industrial basis. Today the 
town is in a bad state of repair. Abandoned stores 
line the streets. Houses are fast becoming ram- 
shackle. The tax base decreased from $36,000 in 
1914 to $22,000 in 1930. Tax delinquency in town 
lots increased from three tenths of one per cent in 
1902 to nearly fifty-two per cent in 1932. 

In 1903, the town of Mallard in Mahnomen 
County was incorporated with a population of 500 
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people. During 
the heyday of 
lumbering opera- 
tions, the town 
boasted all the at- 
tributes of a small 
city. Today, Mal- 
lard is nonexis- 
tent. Nothing re- 
mains but a clear- 
ing in the forest. 
The abandoned 
railroad grade 
through the town- 
site and a few de- 
pressions in the 
earth — former 
sites of buildings 
—are the only 
evidences ofa 
once promising 
community. 

Many similar 
instances could be 
cited. Where 
there was no other 
industry to take 
the place of lum- 
bering, these saw- 
mill communities 
have become 
‘““ehost towns’’ 
surrounded by the graveyards of once magnificent 
forests. No excessive taxation drove these indus- 
tries out of the State. 

The situation has become further aggravated 
by the changes that have taken place in the 
other principal industry of the State—mining. 
At the time that the mills were closing, the mines 
were becoming more and more mechanized—men 
were being displaced by machines. This army 
of workers further swelled by many farmers in 
distress, has been forced to seek employment 
somewhere, chiefly in the woods. The result is 
that there are from 15,000 to 20,000 workers who 
look to the northern forests for at least a par- 
tial source of livelihood, where now there is not 
full-time work for half that number. 

How Minnesota came to such a pass, and who 
is to blame for it, is just so much water under the 
bridge. Raking the past will not feed hungry 
lumberjacks nor revive dying lumber towns. The 
State is faced with a most realistic problem of 
finding employment for thousands of men who 
know nothing else but woods work. It must make 
the cutover lands, which occupy more than one- 
third of its area, again provide employment and 
earry their proportionate share of the population 
and of governmental costs. 

The road to the solution of the problem we 
have told ourselves for many years lies through 
conservation activities: fire protection, govern- 
ment acquisition of cutover lands, tree planting, 
recreational development, fish and game propa- 
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There is striking contrast between the timber cut in the old days and the pulp- 
wood sticks cut now. And the differences are reflected in the economic conditions 
and the stalwart character of these Minnesota lumberjacks of 1890, and - - - 


gation. Considerable progress has been made 
along these lines, yet the lot of the average woods 
worker and settler has not perceptibly improved. 
At times it seems that it has even grown worse. 
At least the ability of local governments to 
carry on essential services is decreasing. Is this 
failure due to feeble conservation activities, or 
is it due to the laying of greater stress on the 
more distant benefits from tree planting and game 
protection than on immediate human needs? It 
seems to me that what is called for in conserva- 
tion is a new approach in which the needs of the 
people who live today in the cutover regions will 
come first. This is the emphasis that should be 
given to conservation. 

It is generally recognized that the stability of 
forest communities is dependent on a permanent 
supply of timber for sawmills, pulp and paper 
mills, and other wood-using industries. The State 
of Minnesota, in cooperation with the national 
government, is spending considerable money for 
protection of forest lands from fire. Large sums 
of money are being spent for acquisition of cut- 
over land and for planting up waste land, but 
the bulk of the merchantable forests are in private 
hands. The manner in which they are being 
handled by their owners affects more vastly than 
does any public enterprise the employment and 
the livelihood of the north country. 

While these forests are being cut out without 
any regard for the welfare of the communities de- 
pendent upon them, we stand helplessly by watch- 
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ing their disappearance. Where the State plants 
a few thousand acres a year to new forests which 
will take many years to mature, a much larger 
acreage of timberland each year is laid waste. 
There is not a single sawmill or pulp and paper 
plant in the State which can definitely count 
on a life of more than ten or fifteen years, and 
most of them will be cut out in even a shorter 
time. 

Without deprecating in the least what is now 
being done in the name of conservation, the 
State must enter this field in a more aggres- 
sive and positive way on the side of the present 
needs of the woods worker and settler. As I 
see it, there are several angles from which the 
State can attack the problem of increasing the 
opportunities for labor in the woods. Of these 
I would like to discuss three: 


1. Handling privately-owned timberlands so 
as to assure permanent employment of labor. 

2. Development by the State of its own timber 
resources to the same end. 

3. Forest public works during the period of re- 
adjustment. 

Inasmuch as three fourths of the commercial 


these lumberjacks of today. This is pulpwood cut in 1937. The 
modern lumberjack eats grapefruit and yet looks undernourished! 
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timber in Minnesota is privately owned, the major 
opportunities for improvement lie in these areas. 
But as long as these timberlands are ‘‘mined’’ on 
a ‘‘cut out and get out’’ basis, industry, labor, and 
dependent communities must inevitably suffer. 
Only when treated as a crop and managed for a 
continuous supply of timber can the forests sup- 
port existing industries. Although the present de- 
pleted forests of the State cannot supply a much 
larger volume of timber than is now being cut, the 
downhill trend can be stopped and, by proper 
management, the State can regain in a few years 
some of its former importance in timber produc- 
tion, particularly pulpwood. 


For decades private timber owners have been 
urged to adopt conservative methods of cutting. 
Under the NRA self-regulation was attempted by 
the industry, but the same old methods of destruc- 
tive logging still prevail in Minnesota. 


It is now generally conceded that owners of 
private timber cannot by themselves bring about 
management of their forest lands on a permanent 
basis. There are always non-conformists who will 
refuse to agree on a definite plan of management 
especially if it calls for reduction in their output, 
even though only temporary. In the 
lumber industry, just as in every 
other business, there are always some 
selfish people who want to take ad- 
vantage of other more conscientious 
operators. They overeut their for- 
ests when prices are good and un- 
dersell other operators when compe- 
tition becomes keen. Moreover, the 
economic structure of the industry is 
such that it forces rapid cutting of 
timber. Often working with bor- 
rowed capital, operators must liqui- 
date their timber holdings to meet 
interest payments or other fixed 
charges. 

For these reasons it is up to the 
government, preferably the national 
government, to bring about a more 
plan-wise development of the lum- 
ber industry so as to stop forest 
destruction and to prevent the de- 
struction of the industry itself. 

When voluntary efforts fail to 
protect the public interest as they 
have in the case of the lumber in- 
dustry, it becomes necessary to in- 
voke the aid of public authority. 
There is precedent for such public 
control in recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Experience has demonstrated the 
difficulties involved in imposing State 
regulation on highly competitive in- 
dustries which are subject to inter- 
state competition. Under recent in- 
terpretation of the commerce clause 
of the (Continuing on page 418) 
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DURING the evenings about all we did was to sit 
on the deacon seats outside the bunkhouses and 
look at the sky across the inlet from camp. It had 
been going on for a week. The sky over there had 
been a dirty gray in the morning, but at night it 
turned to feverish red. We talked about it. I 
heard the grizzled old scaler say it was as dirty 
a sky as he had seen ‘‘in forty year.’’ 

Early morning the sun would come up crimson 
and move steadily across the sky as though it 
were a red dise being pushed along an invisible 
are. It was muggy, even 
in the mornings, as we 
varded and loaded the big 
firs and cedars. Not a 
breeze stirred. Sweat hung 
in great salty drops from 
our noses and ran in 
streams down our backs as 
we struggled with the 
heavy cables. The rigging 
and the blocks wailed high 
protest, no matter how 
much we oiled them. When 
the drum of a donkey en- 
gine turned, it snarled. 
Often we would see little 
puffs of white smoke roll 
quickly up from dead, 
punky logs as the fast- 
moving mainline whipped 
across them. On _ some 
days the air would be 
filled with fluffy stuff, 
floating like thistle blows 
over everything. When you 
pinched one of them in 
your fingers, it turned to 
ash. 

Evenings seemed even 
worse in the silent forest. 
The bushes around camp 
sounded an uneven and 
ominous rustle, as they do 
just before a_ thunder 
storm. Now and again an 
unseen, unfelt wind would 
give the stovepipes on our 
shacks an eery rattle as it 
sighed northward to Queen 
Charlotte Sound. Not a 
crow could be heard, al- 
though we saw them. No 
fox barked from the tim- 


Fire time in the Oregon 
timber—flames leap, leaving 
stark, black specters of trees 
against a red background 


FIRE DAYS : 





By STEWART H. 
HOLBROOK 


ber. The half-blind old camp dog, usually sleep- 
ing his feeble days away on the steps of the filer’s 


shack, took to walking up and down . . up and 
down ... and sniffing the acrid air. 


The Finns left their accordions in their bunks. 
The poker game was off. Nobody spoke very 
loud. When a ecalked boot was allowed to drop 
from an upper bunk and strike the floor, we all 
jerked slightly, and the offender was cursed. It 
was fire time in the Oregon timber and the two 
hundred loggers of us had the jumps. 
























































It happened one evening just after supper. A 
short wail from the woods, turning in a flash 
to a long-drawn scream that chilled the spine 
and made the hair stand. It was the yarder’s 
whistle, held down by the watchman in the 
woods. Never was fire-siren like the uncanny 
shriek of a donkey engine breaking through a 
silent forest night. And it shook us to life. 

A rush to the flat cars. Already I can hear 
the oil roaring under the locomotive’s boiler. Its 
whistle sounds, the bell clangs, and we are away 
to the woods, the donkey’s scream still cutting 
through our heads. Back a mile in the timber 
we can see a great billow of smoke; it’s got quite 
a start. 

As we pound to a stop at the loading works, 
the fire is roaring through 
the great piles of brush 
and small logs. We hit 
the ground and the fore- 
man places his_ troops. 
Some start digging 
trenches, well back from 
the blaze but in its path. 



















The fallers get to work felling the tall snags, for 
these are old tinder posts that will send the fire 
away over our puny trenches should they once get 
afire. Hose lines from the tank cars already are 
playing streams of water. The fire hisses at the 
water—and roars on again. 

Sweating, cursing loggers work like madmen in 
the weird light and shadows of the burning forest. 
The fire sweeps on to the trenches and hose lines; 
to us it seems a frenzied monster, striking out this 
way and that with deadly puffs of red and black. 
Men drop grubs and shovels and reel backward, 
choking. The fire has reached the trench at sev- 
eral points and seems to be dying. We hear a 
cheer from some of the younger boys. ‘‘ We’ve got 
her by the ears, by God!’’ The old-timers don’t 

cheer. They keep digging and ecurs- 
ing. Suddenly the monster closes in 
around an ancient snag, dry as pow- 
der, just in- 
(Continuing 
on page 419) 








Hose lines play, but the fire 
hisses—and then, a frenzied 
monster — roars on again 








ONE of the notable 
industrial develop- 
ments of the present 
era is the expansion 
of the pulp industry 
into the southern 
states. There are to- 
day more than forty 
sulphate pulp mills 
in the South, one- 
third of which have 
been recently built or 
are now in course of 
construction. These 
mills have potential 
capacities sufficient to 
meet the entire do- 
mestic requirements 
of the country as represented by 1936 consump- 
tion. If there be added to them mills contemplated 
but not yet in the building stage, the South will 
have a mill capacity équal to the country’s con- 
sumption of both domestic and imported sulphate 
pulp. 

This remarkable expansion has important impli- 
cations in respect to the American pulpwood mar- 
ket and to millions of acres ot forest land in the 
South. The domestic consumption of sulphate pulp 
in the United States in 1936 amounted to approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 tons, of which 750,000 tons were 
imported. Foreign sulphate pulp capacity is like- 
wise being increased and it is estimated that on 
the basis of the proportion of sulphate pulp im- 
ported during the past several years, there will be 
available for domestic consumption in 1938 the 
huge total of 3,660,000 tons or fifty per cent more 
than the amount actually consumed in 1936. While 
the 1936 consumption was approximately forty per 
cent over that of 1934, it is a question whether 
American markets in the near future can absorb 
the huge production indicated. It is likewise a 
question what effect this huge potential production 
may have upon the economic stability and perma- 
nence of the industry. One feature of its perma- 
nence will rest upon the continuous supply of raw 
pulpwood in the South. From this standpoint the 
increased demands of local mills may become either 
a blessing or a curse. Certainly opportunity is 
offered the industry to initiate intensive forest 
practices on many million acres of forest land in 
the South. The realization and achievement of 
these possibilities depend in the final analysis 
upon the degree to which the industry appreciates 
the desirability of permanent operation. 


That the industry is awake to this phase of the 
situation was clearly emphasized by a meeting of 
the American Pulpwood Association held in New 
Orleans early in May to consider the course which 
it would follow in respect to providing for a con- 
tinuous and permanent supply of raw wood, grown 
locally. The meeting was attended by representa- 
tives of nearly all the pulpwood mills in the South, 
as well as representatives of Federal and State for- 
estry agencies who had been invited to appear in 
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PAPER INDUSTRY CHARTS 
A SOUTHERN COURSE 


By E. W. TINKER 








an advisory capacity, 
The conelusions 
drawn and the action 
taken are of major 
significance. They in- 
dicate the intent of 
the industry to adopt 
a policy designed to 
meet not only indus- 
trial requirements, 
but to recognize the 
public interests in- 
volved. A clear - cut 
definition of policy, 
drawn by the indus- 
trial representatives, 
establishes a readi- 
ness and a_ willing- 
ness to accept the responsibility for proper woods 
operations and the practice of good forest manage- 
ment not only on company-owned lands but upon 
all lands where pulpwood operations are in progress. 

Never before has so clear-cut a commitment been 
made by a wood-using industry with respect to a 
forest conservation policy. The following seven 
specific points were agreed to: 1. that all land, in- 
eluding non-company land, must be cut over in a 
manner which will maintain and build up the for- 
est growing stock; 2. that each pulp mill operator 
will employ the necessary qualified personnel to 
earry out this policy; 3. that the southern pulp- 
wood consumers shall be divided into working 
groups for the purpose of preparing proper re- 
gional rules of forest practice; 4. that a working 
committee shall be appointed for each regional 
group in cooperation with Federal and State agen- 
cies, to formulate and to put into effect the cutting 
procedure for each group in order to carry out the 
policy stated under number one; 5. that the re- 
quirements of each mill will, to the fullest prac- 
ticable extent, be satisfied from improvement cut- 
tings, worked out turpentined timber and salvage 
from sawtimber cuttings; 6. that Federal and 
State forest fire protective organizations, as now 
constituted, are inadequate, and the industry 
pledges its cooperation in securing more effective 
forest fire control; 7. that the industry agrees to 
secure, insofar as possible, the full compliance of 
its wood producers with the procedure of forest 
practice as established for each group. 

At the meeting the industry decided to divide 
the southern area into four working groups, each 
to be comprised of representatives of those mills 
securing wood from the territory within the area 
under the supervision of that working group. A 
chairman was appointed for each group who was 
instructed to request the mills concerned to ap- 
point authorized representatives to meet at the 
earliest possible date and, with public agency rep- 
resentatives acting in an advisory capacity, to for- 
mulate definite rules of forest practice to be uni- 
formly placed in effect. 

The great significance of the action by the indus- 
try lies in the intent to obtain the application of 
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these rules on 
non - company 
owned land. 
Definite rules of 
forest practice 
were formulated 
during June and 
are being put in- 
to effect in woods 
operations this 
summer, with 
provision for 
adequate check 
to secure com- 
pliance. The im- 
portance of these 
rules to the 
southern timber- 
land situation is 
at once appar- 
ent. Equally ap- 
parent is the 


test of the in- 
dustry’s intent 
will be the de- 
gree to which it 
will go in assur- 
ing the accom- 
plishment of its 
policy as ex- 
pressed in item 
number one of 
the agreement 
reached at the 
New Orleans 
meeting. 

Pertinent to 
the course chart- 
ed at the meet- 
ing is the effect 
which improved 
forestry prac- 
tices will have 
on the rural 
economy in the South. Closely integrated with 
the farmer’s welfare and stabilization is the man- 
agement of his woodland to secure sustained in- 
come and retard the erosion and washing away of 
his hilly fields. With a commitment from the in- 
dustry to satisfy requirements for pulpwood from 
improvement cuttings, the farmer will be encour- 
aged to thin for pulpwood and at the same time 
maintain his timber crop for other utilization 
which might bring higher returns. 

The New Orleans meeting was an industrial 
meeting. Not only was it instigated by the indus- 
try, but it was under the auspices of the industry 
and all action taken was industrial action. It was 


undoubtedly the most significant move along for- | 
estry lines which has been made by a major user | 


of woods products up to the present time. If the 
plan of the southern pulp mills is followed through, 
With the leadership that has been indicated in fol- 
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and its operations permanent 








lowing the path 
of forest conser- 
vation in the in- 
terests of indus- 
trial stability 
and attendant 
public benefits, 
an epoch-making 
step will have 
been taken. 
Recent devel- 
opments in the 
South make it 
clear that three 
possible courses 
of action may be 
followed. These 
courses are well 
defined and half- 


way measures 


From stripping the land’clean (above), the Southern pulp industry will not suffice. 
is shaping its course towards selective cutting to keep its wood- 
fact that the lands continuously productive 


The first in- 
volves recogni- 
tion by the in- 
dustry of the 
opportunity to 
perpetuate itself 
through the 
adoption of for- 
estry principles 
in its utiliza- 
tion practices. 
Whether or not 
the industry will 
recognize its op- 
portunity has 
previously been 
a moot question, 
but the definite 
commitments on 
policy made at 
the New Orleans 
meeting and ac- 
tion since taken 
clearly indicate 
its intention to chart a new course. While pre- 
vious experience might indicate considerable doubt, 
discussions in New Orleans were underlain with 
an apparent serious desire to meet the obvious 
publie requirements involved in the southern pulp- 
wood situation. Nowhere, perhaps, has the oppor- 
tunity to test the progress of industry and of 
capital in integrating their operations with the 
public welfare been so sharply brought into focus. 

Should industry and capital fail to carry out 
the policies adopted at the New Orleans meet- 
ing, a second course is clearly defined if the 
forest productivity of the South is to be per- 
petuated. This would involve some form of 
regulatory control that would insure proper for- 
estry practices, with an accompanying stability 
of employment, maintenance of the productivity 
of the land, and a permanent tax base in the 
Southern States. (Continuing on page 411) 
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Soleduck Falls, in the morning light, rushing down from 
the heights in the Olympic National Forest, of Oregon 
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LITTLE WATERS IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


One of the most important services rendered by the National Forests is 
that of protecting and conserving the little waters that have their origin in 
the high mountains and race downward to form large streams, lakes and 
rivers that supply the American people with water. Born in bubbling springs 
among the rocks and the soft forest soil, or in banks of snow and ice, these 
water babies lose no time in being off to quench the thirst of millions of 
people, to turn the wheels of industry and to make the United States a land 
of beauty and pleasure. 


Quietly at first they scamper down the slopes, joining hands as they 
run and growing stronger and swifter with every mile. Soon they begin to 
laugh, dance and sing or to growl and roar, depending on what gets in their 
paths. There is no stopping them. Barriers hold them back only until they 
can form little lakes and lift themselves over the top. Then they are off 
again, cutting through the soil and cascading over the rocks like sylvan 
gnomes at play. So impetuous and pell mell is their flight that they seem 
charged with the knowledge that all life waits on their arrival. And so it does. 

The forest shades them as they go and protects them against the sun's 
evaporation; the roots of the trees deflect their courses, giving more of 
mother earth a chance to drink of their cool crystal water and to feed it 
back to them slowly after the snow has melted or during periods of drought. 

The land of little waters is filled to overflowing with beauty, utility and 
inspiration. It is nature's dynamo which sends life-giving water through a 
network of liquid wires to our homes and our industries; that keeps the trees 
green, the flowers bright and the fields lush with crops. If we are intelligent, 
we will guard it well. 








Rock Creek Falls spreads its lace-like wa- 
ters, fan-wise, in Polk County, Tennessee 
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Asahel Curtis 


The Falls of Glacier Creek in the Flathead National Forest, in 
Montana, speak not alone in terms of beauty but equally attest 


potential power and strength to serve the people of the earth 





Left — 


Water Ousel Falls, in the Lewis 
and Clark National Forest in Mon- 
tana, laughs along its wooded way 


Below — 


In the Marquette National Forest 
of Michigan, in the land of 
Hiawatha, Little Taquamenon Falls, 
—'the place of singing waters’ 


Right — 


Bridal Veil Falls, like a mist of tulle, 
leaps in pure white beauty from the 
rocks near Hanging Lake, in the White 
River National Forest in Colorado 











Gleaming little waters on the Pisgah National 
Forest, in North Carolina, cascade joyously 
over the rocks "like silver gnomes at play’ 


























Well named, unique Meteor Falls leaves water trails 
of light as it springs in startling beauty from the 
rocks high up in the Holy Cross National Forest 




















FORESTRY AND SOIL CONSERVATION 


By JOHN F. PRESTON 





Remaking a Pennsylvania farm. A sloping, 
cultivated field is being planted with trees 


THE present emphasis on soil conservation and the 
widespread attack upon soil erosion in the nation 
are ample evidence that something is seriously 
Wrong with the management of land and natural 
resources in the United States. Dust storms must 
be interpreted in terms of economics; silt-laden 
streams are more than just so much muddy water 
when we understand how many acre-inches of rich 
top soil flows by in a given time. All of this has 
been dramatized and publicized; Americans are 
thoroughly aroused about soil erosion and its at- 
tendant problems of floods and dust; they are pre- 
pared to go to any necessary length to cope with 
these evils. 

This dramatized story is rich in background, re- 
flecting the part of forestry in the task ahead. That 
part has to do with the original forest and grass 
cover with which nature protected the land for 
untold centuries before civilization came to this 
continent. 
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Forests, we have learned, have an economic justi- 
fication as protection against soil erosion, entirely 
aside from the saleable products which they pro- 
duce. Used conservatively and not abusively, both 
forest and range function properly as soil conserva- 
tion agents. Neither must be overgrazed and fires 
are the worst enemies of both. We have learned, 
too, some of the limitations on the use of cultivated 
land—some soils and some slopes just cannot be 
cultivated with impunity. 

Congress has assigned to the Department of Agri- 
culture the task of carrying out a program of land 
use which will control soil erosion without inter- 
fering with the necessary processes of cultivation 
and production. How to write such a prescription 
to fit the tremendously varying conditions through- 
out the United States can be determined only after 
careful examination of individual farms and water- 
sheds. Out of that necessity arose the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. The way in which it is approaching 
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An ideal and practical farm with woods properly located to conserve soil and moisture. East of the Mississippi, the forester 
would ban woods grazing because it creates park-like conditions as shown below, and reduces the value of the woodlot 
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a solution of the erosion problem embraces forestry 
as an essential part of the prescription. 

If misuse of land has brought about the present 
staggering soil losses, then it is obvious that the way 
to reverse the process and restore nature’s equilib- 
rium, is to introduce correct land use practices. 
Just what specific things need to be done under 
varying climatic and soil conditions and in light of 
the fact that the farmer must continue to produce 
cannot be written out in one-two-three order. Vari- 
ous methods must be used, in coordination with each 
other, according to the peculiar needs of each piece 
of land. The Soil Conservation Service, therefore, 
has undertaken to initiate control of soil erosion by 
establishing demonstration projects—demonstrating 
to farmers the fundamental principles of soil con- 
servation in a balanced land use program involving 
the application of various erosion control measures. 

Each farm within a given watershed presents a 
separate and distinct problem, or a whole series of 
them. Each farm must be studied and the economic 
imperatives correlated with such physical factors 
as soil, slope, degree of erosion and the market- 
ability of soil-binding and soil-building crops. 

The revised farm plan must incorporate the prin- 
ciple that the maximum area of the farm should be 
maintained in or restored to the condition of soil 
stabilization under the original cover—that is per- 
manent grass or forest. Relatively large areas of 
steep and eroded lands usually must be dedicated— 
and planted—to trees and shrubs, and other areas 
less steep but unstable for cultivated crops, to per- 
manent pasture. 

In such a plan, it is essential, obviously, not only 
that these areas, retired from cultivation, but that 
the farm woodland also be made productive. The 
conservative farm plan will allow a smaller acreage 
devoted to the usual cash crops, such as corn, cot- 
ton, tobacco; therefore the decreased income from 
this source must be made up from others. Forested 
land must not only be productive, it must give the 
farmer an opportunity to make money out of his 
woodland. 

The philosophy which the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice is bringing to the farmers is that there is no 
waste land on a farm; every nook and corner must 
be made to produce its share of the farm income 
either directly as cash crop, feed crop, pasture, as 
fuel, lumber, or other forest products, or indirectly 
as game cover and feed, as recreation grounds, wind 
protection, or as an esthetic background which will 
make the farm more attractive and therefore more 
valuable. 

The forester, as a member of a clinic which pre- 
scribes the balanced remedy for soil erosion, writes 
the prescription for the farm woodland,—from the 
standpoint of the farm as a coordinated whole. He 
ascertains the fuel, post, pole, lumber and other 
wood requirements of the farm and balances them 
against the acreage and productive capacity of 
existing woodlands. If there is an excess produc- 
ing capacity, he studies the outside markets and 
advises the farmer what trees to plant and what 
silvicultural treatment of his woods will best serve 
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his purposes. He must decide what trees and shrubs 
can be made to grow on eroded hillsides, and what 
soil preparation is needed to assure the plantation 
a start. 

With a very few exceptions, he tells the farmers 
east of the Mississippi that there must be no graz- 
ing of domestic animals in the woods and points out 
the present low productive capacity of most farm 
woodlands for either timber or forage production. 
Quoting from the forester’s usual prescription: 
‘*Unless grazing is stopped, the farm woodland will 
remain a low productive unit of the farm or an 
absolute waste area.’’ He backs up his theory by 
persuading the farmer to build stout fences to in- 
sure that there will be no grazing in the woods. 

The work of the Soil Conservation Service for- 
esters on the 35,000 cooperating farms has resulted 
in the planting of thousands of acres to trees and 
converting a half million acres of poor woodlands 
into potentially well-managed woods which will con- 
tribute materially to the farm income. Fire protec- 
tion, another fundamental, and freedom from graz- 
ing, together with the practice of simple principles 
of woods culture, will work wonders in any neglect- 
ed farm woodland. 

The work of the Soil Conservation Service, how- 
ever, is not limited to farm lands. It is charged 
with responsibility, under its enabling act, to stop 
erosion on the ‘‘farm, grazing and forest lands of 
the nation.’” While its chief responsibility is for 
erosion control on the land in farms, it is also en- 
gaged in large scale rehabilitation of range and for- 
est lands in the West. Here it has the active co- 
operation and assistance of the Indian Service, the 
Forest Service, the Resettlement and the Grazing 
Administration and other land administering agen- 
cies. Throughout the United States the A.A.A. is 
paying farmers who adopt soil conserving practices. 
The Extension Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture is rendering valuable help in extending soil 
conservation practices as demonstrated on the soil 
conservation projects. In addition, both the Ex- 
tension Service and the Forest Service have for 
years been teaching the farmers better methods of 
handling farm woodlands. 

The theme of the soil conservation teachings by 
all of these agencies is the same—keep the maxi- 
mum areas, especially the steep lands, in forests and 
permanent grass and manage them as producing 
units—use them but do not abuse them. In the 
long run, it pays better to get a permanent moder- 
ate income from crops which stabilize the soil and 
the farm than a larger temporary income from 
crops which destroy the soil capital and depreciate 
the farm. 

In all this, the importance of forestry is evident. 
According to the last census, the farm woodlands 
alone total 185 million acres. If the land use re- 
organization for soil protection already carried out 
is any criterion of future developments,—and there 
is every reason to believe that it is,—correct land 
management of all the farms of the United States 
would bring this total up to at least 235 million 
acres. (Continuing on page 409) 
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Reorganization in the Dark 


THE Senate Reorganization bill, S. 2700, intro- 
duced by the late Senator Robinson and described 
on page 408 of this issue, brings clearly to the 
American people the question of whether they 
desire to have a part in the reorganization of 
their Federal Government or to turn the task 
over to the President of the United States. In- 
stead of being a clear-cut reorganization plan 
based upon a showing of economy and efficiency 
in the conduct of public business, the bill is more 
a broad grant of power to President Roosevelt 
and succeeding Presidents to reorganize the Fed- 
eral Government when and as their ideas and 
political theories may dictate. Its passage will 
mark a delegation of power by Congress that in 
many lines of administrative government seems 
almost unlimited. 

Viewed purely from its bearing upon the ad- 
ministration of natural resourees, the bill throws 
the whole field of federal conservation into a 
twilight of uncertainty. With no stated purpose 
and ignoring the fundamental fact that the prin- 
cipal conservation work of the government is in- 
herent to the purpose of the Department of 
Agriculture, it would change the name of the 
Department of the Interior to the “Department 
of Conservation” and leave to speculation and 
implication what conservation responsibilities 
will be there centered. It thus sets up a tenable 
justification for any president to dismember one 
department to build another when politically ex- 
pedient. Such an implied threat hanging over 
the departments and bureaus of the government 
can make only for chaotic unrest, inefficiency 
and internal jealousies. There can be no perma- 
nent economy or stability in such a set-up. 

In providing that the label of conservation be 
placed on the Interior Department, the framers 
of the bill unquestionably have in mind effecting 
the transfer of the Forest Service, the Biological 
Survey, the Soil Conservation Service to that 
department. Otherwise there is no point in 
changing the name of the Department of the 
Interior to the Department of Conservation. This 
proposal comes mainly from the Interior Depart- 
ment and its present Secretary who has long 
aspired to be the government’s high priest of 
conservation. As has frequently been pointed 
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out in these columns, this intended purpose cau 
result only in dismemberment of the Department 
of Agriculture and its program of forest, wild- 


life and soil conservation. It would set conser- 
vation back many years and would return stew- 
ardship of our natural resources to a department 
that in its long history has never made good in 
that field. This would seem to be a leap in the 
dark to no purpose except to gratify personal 
ambitions. 


Adding to this dark outlook, the bill would 
provide a door for any president who may be so 
minded to break into the civil service and dis- 
pense political patronage in the filling of impor- 
tant positions. Ostensibly extending the civil 
service, the bill would defeat that laudable pur- 
pose by giving the president power, whenever 
he desires to exercise it, to determine policy- 
making positions or positions of a confidential 
nature and exempt them from civil service status. 
Here is a lure and a way for any president to 
play political ducks and drakes with the govern- 
ment personnel and to make the civil service in 
its higher brackets a subterfuge. The exercise 
of such power could easily rob the government 
service of all incentive to men of professional and 
scientific attainments and reduce the more im- 
portant directory positions to a political plane. 

These two aspects alone condemn the bill as 
dangerous and as placing in constant jeopardy 
the natural resourees of the nation. The Ameri- 
can people, we believe, are not yet ready to give 
outgoing and incoming presidents such unlimited 
and inecontrollable authority in the administra- 
tion of their natural resources. To be sure, they 
want order, economy and efficiency brought out 
of the present jungle of governmental agencies 
and activities which are a growing burden upon 
their pocket-books but in accomplishing this ob- 
jective they are entitled to and will want a clear- 
er prescription of how it will be done. 

The Robinson bill not only does not give them 
this but it leaves them completely in the dark 
as to how different presidents may shuffle and 
reshuffle, fix and refix administrative respon- 
sibility for the management of their natural re- 
sources. 
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WHAT IS A NATURE 


= By H. P. K. AGERSBORG, Ph.D. 


THE TERM nature connotes a natural, pristine, primitive 
state undisturbed by artificial means. The term sanctuary 
denotes something set apart for a special purpose and use. 
It is a place wherein every living thing is immune to the 
forces or agencies working or operating on the outside. It 
is a refuge, an asylum, a place of safety, a natural holy 
place undisturbed by all living things that cannot live 
within and by it without destroying its sanctity and nat- 
ural state and without using anything from the outside 
as an assistance for life within it. A Nature Sanctuary is a 
place set aside or allowed to remain unspoiled by man. 

A quasi-nature sanctuary is a sanctuary by degree. 

In ancient times, the Sanctuary was a place where a spe- 
cially prepared person would go only once a year to receive 
inspiration and aid for those on the outside. Only one per- 
son could go there and he was a specially qualified person 
who went only on a special occasion! 

Now, a Nature Sanctuary means nearly that. It is a 
place which should be used only by qualified persons on 
certain definite occasions, and for a definite purpose—to 
obtain inspiration and aid for those on the outside unqualli- 
fied to enter. In other words, all the people may indirectly 
benefit from a Nature Sanctuary, but through the inspira- 
tion and help obtained by those who can use it. Further, 
a Nature Sanctuary’s main value lies in the fact that it 
provides a constant source of help for those who will need 
its content and which under proper conditions will always 
radiate to the outside indirectly through those who use it 
for scientific and administrative purposes, and directly 
through the elements which will pass to the outside in the 
form of surplus, available for anyone qualified to use it. 

The Nature Sanctuary, wherever located, on a prairie, 
in the National Forests, the National Parks, or State Parks, 
will serve as a ‘‘nest-egg’’ of flora and fauna indigenous 
to the area which may there live undisturbed in perpetuity 
and serve in a helpful degree as a source of constant supply 
of those species native to the area that roam and drift to 
the outside and which during the legitimate season for 
hunting and trapping may then be taken. 

Only in a Nature Sanctuary will it be possible to per- 
petuate the native flora of the region indefinitely, Song 
and insectivorous birds will multiply here in abundance to 
the benefit of the farmer whose crops will be protected by 
them against pests, and who will profit by the hunting of 
quail and grouse—insectivorus per se in summer—that 
nest and rear their young in and on the edge of the sane- 
tuary and go into the fields feeding on chinch bugs and 
other crop pests, afterwards to be taken and used for the 
pot. In sanctuaries containing swamps, marshland, ponds, 
and lakes, ducks wiil find repose and situations for nesting 
and feeding along the banks; in the marshes and swamps 
muskrat and other fur bearers, as well as game mammals, 
will thrive. 

A Nature Sanctuary is a self-sustaining natural entity 
of unusually high economic value. It has a definite place 
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SANCTUARY? 


: 


i. 


in every nature park. 
In our National For- 
ests, where grazing is al- 
lowed, it is of eminent 
importance. However small, 
quasi-nature sanctuaries have 
their intrinsic values; they are 
dynamic assets in many ways. 
However, a_ self-sustaining Nature 
Sanctuary completely pristine in nature 

is well-nigh impossible in populated areas and 
in small parks or in National Forests where graz- 
ing is allowed. Wolves, puma, cougar, or lynx 
which have their proper place in pristine wilder- 
ness areas far away from cultivated lands are un- 
desirable in most parks and the smaller forests 
surrounded by cultivated farm lands and domes- 
tie animals. Feneing of any kind, whether physi- 
cal or psychological, of lands depleted of natural 
flesh-eating beasts tends towards an overproduc- 
tion of herbivorous species which soon destroy the 
flora of the area. A Nature Sanctuary has a bal- 
anced state between the native flora and herbiv- 
orous and carnivorous fauna: The herbivores live 
on the flora, and the carnivores live on the her- 
bivores. Except in large wilderness areas, where 
grazing by domestic cattle is not allowed, actual 
or real Nature Sanctuaries are impractical if not 
impossible; in most States of the Union, only 
quasi-Nature Sanctuaries are possible. 

Everyone knows that parks and forests, which 
allow conditions that interfere with the natural 
life of the wilderness and are more or less without 
wild animals in a native state, are at least not as 
interesting as those that possess them. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that if we are to have 
this attractive element as a part and parcel of 
State and National Parks, National Forests and 
other public lands, it is, of course, absolutely es- 
sential that the necessary natural conditions for 
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wild animals exist. In the building of nature 
parks or in the administration of public lands, 
it is easy either to provide these conditions or re- 
move them. In most cases, it costs nothing, save 
the land itself, to provide the natural conditions 
for an attractive native fauna and flora. In many 
cases, much money, time, and labor have been spent 
in removing and changing natural conditions with- 
out getting commensurate value in return. In fact, 
sometimes habitat conditions for plants and ani- 
mals have been so changed by draining, clearing, 
grazing, road-building, and water development, 
that after the work was finished the land had less 
value than before. The Nature Sanctuary pro- 
vides conditions whereby an attractive native 
fauna and flora indigenous to a park or forest 
area may not only continue their existence, but 
live. To live is to reproduce. 

Every natural area has its own peculiar terrain 
particularly suitable for special strains of a variety 
of species. The adjustment to soil and climate, on 
the one hand, and to faunas on the other, is an im- 
portant experience in the life of plants. The faunas 
are equally closely knit to their particular nooks. 
Such a harmonious relationship can easily be dis- 
turbed. When it functions properly, it is one of 
those things which adds to the fullness of life. 

Every nature park and every forest should have 
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goodly portions set aside as nature sanctuaries. I 
say this because, as a biologist, I like to see areas 
in a natural biotie state, and also because I know 
that much more ean be gained, in the long run, 
for the common weal by having all kinds of lands 
pristine in nature than all of the land under 
artificial domination. The esthetic value of pris- 
tine areas, within public reach, speaks for itself. 

The size of the Nature Sanctuary is of impor- 
tanee. If the wildlife is balanced, and does not 
have to leave the sanctuary any time of the year, it 
is safe over a long period. As a permanent habita- 
tion for indigenous resident fauna, the nature sanc- 
tuary must be large enough to support a certain 
number of animals through the various changing 
seasons of the entire year. Unfenced, large sanc- 
tuaries with a friendly buffer terrain may be self- 
managed, provided the proper food chains exist 
between herbivore and carnivore. In a natural 
state, a nature sanctuary has a surplus of food and 
cover plants. To maintain it as such, the control 
must be either natural or artificial or both. But, 
artificially controlled, it is no longer a real Nature 
Sanctuary. 

A quasi-Nature Sanctuary is of limited size and 
cannot have a completely balanced native fauna, 
and therefore must be carefully managed so that 
its vegetation may not be over-grazed or over- 
browsed. When the entire park is fenced, the only 
buffer terrain for the fauna of the sanctuary is the 
publie recreational area of the park. It is then of 
real importance that the so-called buffer terrain 
can provide some food and shelter during the quiet 
hours of the day. A well balanced natural park is 
one which has an intermediate zone between the 
public recreational area and the sanctuary in 
which the land is sparingly developed and sparing- 
ly used. This would then be the buffer terrain be- 
tween the sanctuary and the public area of the 
park more intensely used. The sanctuary, of 
course, in order that it may be of value to the park 
in particular and to the State in general must not 
be used by the public. It has no roads or trails 
except animal trails. It is when a portion of the 
public recreational area serves as a buffer terrain 
and not as a barrier that the animal life and plant 
life of the Nature Sanctuary come to a fuller per- 
fection for the benefit and enjoyment of the public. 

The larger portion of the park, outside of the 
Sanctuary, should in many places be capable of sup- 
porting many species of native song and insectivor- 
ous birds. In fact, many of the smaller mammals 
should find happy homes within the publie area of 
the park. Such conditions are only possible in the 
case of wise and patient planning of the develop- 
ment of the park. 

In building natural parks, we should be guided 
by the old Anglo-Danish adage: Spare kan laenge 
vare. (To use a thing with care makes for a long 
duration.) This is a principle upon which not 
only parks but forests should be founded. It is 
possible to carefully hitch Nature with utility in 
most parks and forests without negating Nature’s 
self-sustaining principle. But it can only be done 
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by those who have learned to listen to the voice 
of Nature and to harken unto it with intelligent 
appreciation and sympathy. When we suggest the 
use of a portion of the public area as a buffer area 
for the wildlife of the sanctuary, we admit deal- 
ing with a quasi-nature sanctuary, and not one 
according to our original definition, and that it is 
not complete without such an additional area. If 
this be the case, it is the more important that the 
sanctuary, as a completion-unit of the park, be 
scientifically managed with the view to benefit the 
wildlife in the park or forest, and to protect the 
habitats in the interests of the public and the 
State indefinitely. 

Quasi-nature sanctuaries are of three kinds: 
Those so small or near cultivated areas that a bal- 
anced carnivore and herbivore fauna is impractical, 
or, which, however the size, have an unbalanced 
or a disproportionally large herbivore fauna that 
must be artificially fed or sheltered or both; 
those in which grazing by domestic beasts is per- 
mitted; and those which are surrounded by arti- 
ficial barriers whether physical or psychological, 
and consequently must be managed in order to 
show any semblance of a natural state. 

Small nature sanctuaries of a few hundred or 
thousand acres can at best be merely floral commu- 
nities of some sort. The absence of a natural inter- 
association of wildlife originally indigenous to the 
areas precludes such areas from the real Nature 
Sanctuary group. Only a small portion of the na- 
tive fauna originally present can ever be possible. 
Natural areas open to grazing by domestic animals 
hardly come within the seope of a sanctuary of any 
kind. These important qualifying factors often are 
lost sight of entirely. 

To fence in wild animals is dangerous to both 
fauna and flora. An effective fence that will keep 
out of the park domestic beasts: cats, dogs, hogs, 
horses, goats, sheep and oxen will also be a barrier 
to wild species of the same genera and other mam- 
mals that live in the park. The inability of the 
park fauna, notably mammals, to migrate from the 
park area results in in-breeding, overproduction in 
relation to food, and food shortage. This is espe- 
cially true if natural predators are not allowed in 
the park, and management in the control of num- 
bers is not practiced. In other words, a fenced-in 
area of limited range, and without natural preda- 
tors, must be managed in order that it may remain 
in a state of naturalistic prime, capable of support- 
ing a normal number of indigenous species. 

In case only small native mammals inhabit a 
fenced area, the best control measure possible is 
to allow on the area fox and raptorial birds. In 
the absence of foxes, rabbits and mice might soon 
destroy the naturalistic aspects of the flora. Wild 
birds, usually specified as raptorial or predaceous, 
and snakes are of great value as buffers to the floral 
species against destruction by an overabundance 
of rodents and rabbits. 

The chief natural control agent of deer would in 
eases of larger quasi-nature sanctuaries be the wild 
cat, the coyote or (Continuing on page 415) 
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CCC EXTENDED FOR THREE YEARS 


Ignoring the recommendation of the President 
that the Civilian Conservation Corps be made a 
permanent agency of the Federal Government, 
Congress late in June passed legislation continuing 
the Corps but limiting its life to not more than 
three years from July 1, 1937. 

The new act takes the place of the Emergency 
Conservation Works Act of March 31, 1933, and 
unlike that act provides specifically for the es- 
tablishment of ‘‘A Civilian Conservation Corps’’ 
to operate as an independent although temporary 
agency under the direction of a director appointed 
by the President at a salary of $10,000 a year. 
President Roosevelt has reappointed Robert Fech- 
ner as director. There is talk in Washington, how- 
ever, that Mr. Fechner may shortly resign to re- 
turn to his field of labor organization. 

The new act provides for the enrollment at any 
one time of not more than 315,000 men, of whom 
30,000 may be war veterans and 10,000 Indians. 
Except in the case of war veterans, cooks and lead- 
ers, enrollment shall be confined to young men be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and twenty-three years. 
Terms of enrollment are for not less than six 
months and not more than two years. Rates of pay 
shall not exceed $30 a month except for leaders 
and assistant leaders, whose pay shall not exceed 
$45 and $36 a month, respectively. 

The new act is without benefit of civil service. 
An effort was made in Congress to cover the civil- 
ian personnel of the Corps into the classified civil 
service, but this was voted down practically with- 
out debate in the House of Representatives. 

The full provisions of the new act as passed by 
Congress and approved by the President on June 
28 are as follows: 

AN ACT 
To establish a Civilian Conservation Corps, 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That there is hereby established 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, hereinafter called 
the Corps, for the purpose of providing employ- 
ment, as well as vocational training, for youthful 
citizens of the United States who are unemployed 
and in need of employment, and to a limited extent 
as hereinafter set out, for war veterans and In- 
dians, through the performance of useful public 
work in connection with the conservation and de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the United 
States, its Territories, and insular possessions: 
Provided, That at least ten hours each week may 
be devoted to general educational and vocational 
training: Provided, That the provisions of this Act 
shall continue for the period of three years after 
July 1, 1937, and no longer. 

Sec. 2. The President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, is authorized to appoint 
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a Director at a salary of $10,000 per annum. The 
Director shall have complete and final authority in 
the functioning of the Corps, including the allot- 
ment of funds to cooperating Federal departments 
and agencies, subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the President in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 3. In order to carry out the purpose of this 
Act, the Director is authorized to provide for the 
employment of the Corps and its facilities on 
works of public interest or utility for the protec- 
tion, restoration, regeneration, improvement, de- 
velopment, utilization, maintenance, or enjoyment 
of the natural resources of lands and waters, and 
the products thereof, including forests, fish and 
wildlife on lands or interest in lands (ineluding 
historical or archeological sites), belonging to, or 
under the jurisdiction or control of, the United 
States, its Territories, and insular possessions, and 
the several States: Provided, That the President 
may, in his discretion, authorize the Director to un- 
dertake projects on lands belonging to or under 
the jurisdiction or control of counties, and munici- 
palities, and on lands in private ownership, but 
only for the purpose of doing thereon such kinds 
of cooperative work as are or may be provided for 
by Acts of Congress, including the prevention and 
control of forest fires, forest tree pests and diseases, 
soil erosion, and floods: Provided further, That 
no projects shall be undertaken on lands or inter- 
ests in lands, other than those belonging to or un- 
der the jurisdiction or control of the United States, 
unless adequate provisions are made by the coop- 
erating agencies for the maintenance, operation, 
and utilization of such projects after completion. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby transferred to the 
Corps all enrolled personnel, records, papers, prop- 
erty, funds, and obligations of the Emergency Con- 
servation Work established under the Act of March 
31, 1933 (48 Stat. 22), as amended; and the Corps 
shall take over the institution of the camp exchange 
heretofore established and maintained, under su- 
pervision of the War Department, in connection 
with and aiding in administration of Civilian Con- 
servation Corps work-camps conducted under the 
authority of said Act as amended: Provided, That 
such camp exchange shall not sell to persons not 
connected with the operation of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. 

Sec. 5. The Director and, under his supervision, 
the heads of other Federal departments or agencies 
cooperating in the work of the Corps, are autho- 
rized within the limit of the allotments of funds 
therefor, to appoint such civilian personnel as may 
be deemed necessary for the efficient and economi- 
eal discharge of the functions of the Corps without 
regard to the civil-service laws and regulations. 

Sec. 6. The President may order Reserve officers 
of the Army and officers (Continuing on page 416) 
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BLACK GUM 








Nyssa sylvatica Marshall 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


BLACK GUM grows on a variety of 


soils, in swamps, bottom lands, and 
moist uplands throughout the region 
















east of the Mississippi River. 
and west through southeastern 
Missouri to eastern Texas. Best 
growth occurs in the southern 
Appalachian Mountains of 
North Carolina and Tennessee. 

The densely foliaged, conical 
topped crown is carried on an 
erect trunk which frequently 
extends continuously into the 
top. The many up-reaching 
twigs and small branches of 
the upper crown give reason 
for the mountain name ‘‘ wild 
pear tree.’’ Frequently sixty to 
eighty feet high and two to 
three feet in diameter, excep- 
tional trees reach 110 feet and 
may be five feet in diameter. 


bers of the genus Nyssa, black gum is the most widely 
distributed, and is commercially the most important. 
Nyssa refers to a Greek water nymph, because all 
gums seek the swamps, and sylvatica designates this 
tree as ‘‘of the woodlands.’’ 

Fossil forms indicate that the genus was once dis- 
tributed over much of North America, Europe, and 
Asia. A single species is now found in southeastern Asia. 

From April to June inconspicuous greenish, five- 
toothed flowers on slender downy stems appear among 
the unfolding leaves. Individual trees bear perfect blos- 
soms, while others bear only staminate or pistillate 
blooms. By September or October blue-black, plum-like 
fruits, about half an inch long are developed, whose 
thin oily, slightly acid pulp is attractive to many birds 
and animals. This may be responsible for the 


The densely foliaged, well rounded crown of black gum contains 











Of the four American mem- 


many small, up-reaching branchlets and as shown by the winter view 
to the left, the upright trunk frequently extends well into the top 
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and also for the 


name ‘‘black gum,’’ 
‘*pnepperidge’’—an old English corruption of 
barberry, because like the barberries, the gum- 


name 


berries are acid, Tupelo is an Indian name. 

The simple, alternate leaves are oval and 
pointed, broadest above the middle and with 
wavy margins. They are of leathery texture, 
dark green and smooth on the upper surface, 
slightly downy underneath, and densely clus- 
tered on the branchlets. 

Similar to its relative, the dogwood, the bark 
of black gum is reddish brown and broken into 
deep irregular ridges and lozenge-shaped plates. 
On old trunks the bark may be an inch or more 
thick. The angular plates are larger than those 
of dogwood. 

The yellow to light brown wood has incon- 
spicuous annual rings and a twisted grain that 
makes it tough and difficult to split. When air 
dry a cubic foot weighs about thirty-five pounds. 
Considerable amounts are cut into veneer to be 
manufactured into boxes, baskets, and berry 
crates, and to serve as a core on which veneers 
of rarer woods are glued. Without natural 
ability to resist decay, the wood may be success- 
fully treated with creosote or other preservative. 
Because of its toughness it was formerly used 
for ox yokes and chopping bowls, and is now 
used for flooring, rollers in glass factories, hat- 
ters’ blocks, gun stocks, and pistol grips. 

Black gum is ineluded with three other gums 
in commercial estimates and reports. These in- 
dicate a stand of about twenty billion board feet 
of black gum, with ten billion board feet of 
other tupelo gums. About two-thirds of the 
191,660.000 board feet of gum lumber ecut in 
1935 were from Florida, while Alabama, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Texas, Arkansas, and 
Mississippi contributed considerable amounts. 

The moist location of most of the trees and 
the thick bark combine to protect this tree from 
fire, but the shallow root system frequently 
causes trees to give way to high winds. Mature 
trees are frequently subject to heart rot. 

The erect trunk, shapely crown, and gorgeous 
searlet autumn foliage combine to make black 
gum an attractive ornamental tree, especially 
suited to wet or swampy soils. 


Upper left: The densely clustered, dark green leaves are 

two to five inches long, light silvery beneath, and ar- 

ranged alternately. Right: Inconspicuous greenish flow- 
ers appear with the new leaves in early spring 


Irregular ridges and lozenge-shaped plates build up a 
reddish brown bark an inch or more thick 
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Natural range of Black Gum in the United States 
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FOREST PLEASURES IN SOUTHERN 





CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 380) 


fishermen at times exceed the number of fish. 
Nevertheless fish are taken in the small trout 
streams and in several lakes and reservoirs. Two 
types of trout predominate here: rainbow and Loch 
Leven, both planted. 

The Angeles in 1936 had a registration of 7,500 
hunters. Most deer were bagged on the Saugus 
District, in the San Gabriel Mountains. The wild- 
life ‘‘census’’ for this Forest shows mountain 
sheep (a few desert and mountain bighorns), 
mountain lions, and bears; in larger numbers, 
muletail deer, coyotes, wildcat and bobeats. Among 
the furbearers are fox, badgers, skunks, raccoons, 
and oppossum; and along the lower country near 
the Forest boundaries are found quail. 

The Cleveland National Forest, in the matter of 
fish, has a limited water supply, but fairly stocked 
are Pine Creek, Boulder Creek, San Luis Rey and 
Trabuco Creeks. The wildlife population includes 
California muletail deer, a few Tule elk, coyotes, 
lynx, wildcats, mountain lions; and fox, badgers, 
skunks, raccoons, oppossum—each in small num- 
bers. There are fair numbers of quail, wild 
pigeons, and doves. 

On the Los Padres, good fishing water is scarce 
except on the northern half of the Monterey Dis- 
trict. There is excellent fishing in the Sisquoe 
River above South Fork. Steelhead and Loch 
Leven trout, both planted, predominate. Hunters 
to the number of 4,512 registered last year and 
bagged 1,165 deer. The ‘‘census’’ shows fox, bad- 
gers, skunks, coons, and possums among the fur- 
bearers ; coyotes, lions, bobcats, muletail deer (Cal- 
ifornia), bear, lynx, wildeat, and blacktail deer— 
the latter in the Monterey District. Oddly, do- 
mestic cats gone wild are a real problem on this 
forest. 

On this forest are Russian wild boars, too, the 
result of some early importation by sportsmen. 
Mountain lions give these fellows a wide berth 
when encountered. The boars are not dangerous 
to campers, giving them and hikers complete right- 
of-way except when cornered or with their young. 
In five or ten years it is expected that these gamey 
porkers will have increased in numbers sufficient 
to provide good hunting. There are valley quail 
in fair numbers, as well as pheasants, doves, and 
wild turkey. Mountain quail are scarce, but present. 

‘‘Fishing intense, but not enough fish for the 
crowds,’’ reports the San Bernardino Forest. 
Rainbow, Loch Leven, and eastern brook trout 
have been planted. There is much fishing in the 
Big Bear Lake and Arrowhead Lake. In spite 
of large numbers of visitors and extensive areas 
developed for summer homesites on this Forest, 
wildlife conditions are good because there are large 
areas within the Forest still in a primeval state and 
visited only by the hardiest of recreationists. Wild- 
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life reports show fox, mink, badgers, skunks, coon, 
possum, and weasels; coyotes, mountain lions, bob- 
eats, southern blacktail deer and muletail, bear, 
wildeat and lynx. In the San Jacinto Mountains 
are found desert and mountain bighorn sheep. 
Along the desert exposures are found doves, and 
where woodland and brush types of forest adjoin 
agricultural developments are valley quail—with 
mountain quail in the Cajon District. 

It may be mentioned here, too, that the Los 
Padres National Forest is the last refuge of the 
great California condor, one of the largest birds 
of this continent. It is in danger of extinction 
and has gradually retreated until its sole known 
habitat is on the Los Padres. There the Forest 
Service is trying to protect the remaining few 
whose nests, high in the craggy mountain peaks, 
are known. 

Especially popular on the San Bernardino Na- 
tional Forest are the Big Bear Lake and Arrow- 
head Lake sectors. Throngs visit them for boating, 
swimming and picnicking in the summer months 
and there are fine resorts and large summer home 
colonies. These areas also offer extensive opportu- 
nity for winter sports, as does the Big Pines Rec- 
reation Area, on the Angeles National Forest. 

The Angeles is an all-year ’round pleasure area 
for the simpler relaxations of summer-home life. 
It has 203 public camp-grounds, and several areas 
devoted to summer homes in the canyons. Hiking 
on foot and trips on horses are popular, and, be- 
cause of the miles of trails, there are abundant op- 
portunities for trips into back country. There is 
perhaps on the Angeles, too, the most intense feel- 
ing of ‘‘ownership’’ evinced by visitors: probably 
more than any other National Forest in the coun- 
try, the Angeles receives and has had permanent 
recreational developments made through strong 
civic and municipal support. 

On the Cleveland National Forest are four well- 
developed recreation areas as well as nineteen 
smaller ones. The Laguna Mountain area is in- 
tensely used by special use permittees, for the bet- 
ter type of vacation residence, although there are 
several hundred summer cabins spotted about this 
Forest. 

In explanation of ‘‘special use permits,’’ sum- 
mer homesites on many of the National Forests 
may be occupied under permits issued by the For- 
est Service. Sites may be leased only in designated 
areas, moderate rental charges are made for the 
use of the site, and the applicant in the construc- 
tion of his summer home must adhere to certain 
standards in sanitation, fire safety, and appearance. 

There are notable scenic drives on each of these 
four Forests. On the Cleveland, for example, is 
the Laguna-Cuyamaca Circle Drive, one of the 
most inspiring in the (Continuing on page 416) 
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INTERNATIONAL Announces 
Two New TRACTRACTORS 


@ The popular features which have won 
International TracTracTors such an enviable 
position in the crawler tractor field are now 
available in two new TracTracTors. One is 
the Model TD-35 DIESEL, which follows 
the design of the larger Model TD-40 and 
brings you the many advantages of the 
International DIESEL Engine in a somewhat 
smaller tractor at a lower price. The TD-35 
is a true DIESEL—in design, performance, 
and economy—yet it starts on gasoline and 
converts itself automatically to full DIESEL 
operation after warming up for one minute 
or less. 

The other new TracTracTor is the Model 
T-35—a 6-cylinder spark-ignition-type tractor 
built for efficient operation on gasoline or 
distillate. 


With the exception of the engines, these 
two new TracTracTors are practically identi- 
cal. Both feature variable-speed governors; 5-speed 
transmissions; ball bearings at 43 points; replaceable 
cylinders; Tocco electrically hardened crankshafts; 
special dust seals; fuel strainers; air cleaners; oil 
filters; and unit construction throughout. With this 
type of construction, important working parts may be 
removed as units, enabling the owner to make adjust- 
ments or replacements in the shortest possible time. 
This important time-saving feature keeps maintenance 
costs down. 





International Model T-35 TracTracTor 





International Model TD-35 DIESEL TracTracTor 


These two new International TracTracTors (available 
in standard or wide tread) are already serving many 
branches of industry, adding to the reputation built up 
through the years by the International T-20, T-40, and 
TD-40 DIESEL. International Industrial Power also 
includes a full line of wheel tractors, and power units 
in sizes up to 110 maximum horsepower. 

The nearest International Industrial Power dealer 
or Company-owned branch will gladly supply com- 


plete details on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Harvester Building ore meee Chicago, Illinois 


Brief Specifications 





Model T-35 [Model TD-35 
































*Belt horsepower (max.).........) 46 43 
*Drawbar horsepower(max.)...} 38.5 36 
Speeds in m.p.h.at1750r.p.m] 1%4 to 4 1%4 to 4 
Number of cylinders............ 6 4 
Bore and stroke, inches.........] 35sx4% | 4%x6% 
R.p.m., full-load engine speed} 1750 1100 
Length overall, inches........... 1321 132" 
Width overall, inches............. 58% 5844 
Height, base of shoe to top of 
air cleaner, inches...............}_ 76% 76% 
Shipping Weights (approximate) 
ef ee 10,050 10,550 
WENO CII caccsccccccvsecovscconens 10,800 11,300 

















*Official Tests 





INTERNATIONAL Industrial Power 
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REGIONAL PARK DIRECTORS NAMED 


To facilitate administration of the Na- 
tional Parks and Monuments, which in the 
last four years have expanded enormously 
in number of areas and functions, Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes has ap- 
proved the appointment of regional direc- 
tors who will coordinate the field work of 
the National Park Service. 

Carl P. Russell, chief of the Wildlife Di- 
vision of the Service, will be in charge of 
Region I, with field headquarters at Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Thomas J. Allen, Jr., su- 
perintendent of Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Colorado, will be in charge of Region 
II, with field headquarters at Omaha, Ne- 
braska. No appointment has been made to 
head Region III, but Herbert Maier, now 
in charge of the Park Service’s Civilian 
Conservation Corps and emergency activities 
of Region ITT, will be acting regional diree- 
tor of that region, continuing his field office 
at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, temporarily. 
Frank A. Kittredge, chief engineer of the 
National Park Service, will head Region 
IV, continuing his field headquarters at San 
Francisco. 

Oliver G. Taylor, deputy chief engineer 
will succeed Mr. Kittredge and continue 
in Washington, D. C. David H. Canfield, 
superintendent of Crater Lake National 
Park, Oregon, will succeed Superintendent 
Allen at Rocky Mountain National Park. 
Superintendent Ernest P. Leavitt of Lassen 
Voleanic National Park, California, will sue- 
eeed Mr. Canfield at Crater Lake. John C. 
Preston, now assistant superintendent of 
Rocky Mountain National Park, will assume 
the superintendency of Lassen Volcanic 
National Park. 


In general the regional directors will have 
supervision over all emergency activities of 
the National Park Service in their respective 
regions; they will be in charge of public 
contacts in accordance with approved plans 
and policies and of cooperation with fed- 
eral, state, and other local officers and agen- 
cies, in furtherance of the regular and emer- 
gency programs of the Service; and they 
will have supervision over, and coordination 
of, authorized park, parkway, and recrea- 
tional areas surveys, water rights surveys, 
and historie sites and buildings surveys. In 
addition they will be responsible for the 
coordination of all the technical forces of 
the Service in their respective regions. 

Region I comprises the States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Florida, and the District of Columbia. 


Region II includes the States of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana (ex 
cept Glacier National Park), and Wyom- 
ing; and the Rocky Mountain National Park 
and the Holy Cross, Wheeler, and Great 
Sand Dunes National Monuments in Colo- 
rado. 


Region III comprises the States of Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona; and includes Mesa Verde National 
Park and the Colorado, Black Canyon of 
the Gunnison, Hovenweep, and Yucca House 
National Monuments in Colorado, and Cedar 
Breaks, Rainbow Bridge, Arches, and Nat- 
ural Bridges National Monuments in Utah. 
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AROUND THE STATES 


Region IV covers the Pacific Coast States 
of Washington, Oregon, and California, also 
Idaho, Nevada, and Utah (with the excep- 
tion of the monuments listed in Region 
III); Glacier National Park in Montana; 
and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 


MISSOURI APPOINTS CONSERVATION 
COMMISSION 


Governor Lloyd C. Stark announced on 
July 1 the following appointments of the 
four-member bi-partisan Conservation Com- 
mission for Missouri, created by Amend- 
ment 4 to the state constitution: 

E. Sydney Stephens, Columbia, was sug- 
gested by the governor to act as chairman. 
Mr. Stephens, president of the Missouri 
Restoration and Conservation Federation, 
was a large influence in developing the senti- 
ment throughout the States that resulted in 
the passage of the constitutional amendment. 

A. P. Greensfelder, St. Louis, is an engi- 
neer, a member of the State Planning 
Board, and vitally interested in forest con- 
servation, stream improvement, and _ state 
and city planning. 

John F. Case, Wright City, editor of the 
Missouri Ruralist, is a leader in agricultural 
conservation. 

Wilbur C. Buford, Ellington, was the 
Game and Fish Commissioner prior to the 
creation of the Conservation Commission. 

Governor Stark also appointed an ad- 
visory board of twenty-five members to co- 
operate with the new Commission. 





O AND C BILL REPORTED FAVORABLY 


Creation of a dual conservation agency in 
the Federal Government to handle public 
forest lands and the grant of some $40,000,- 
000 to eighteen Oregon counties is seen in a 
bill recently reported for passage by the 
House Public Lands Committee. The bill is 
known as H. R. 7618 and deals with ap- 
proximately four million acres of revested 
Oregen and California railroad grant lands 
in the State of Oregon. Unele Sam’s mis- 
management of these lands. which contain 
some of the finest timber remaining in the 
country, was fully set forth in the April 
1936 issue of AMERICAN Forests. The bill 
in question was introduced by Representa- 
tive DeRouen and was prepared in the De- 
partment of the Interior. It has been the 
subject of prolonged hearings at which the 
Interior and Agricultural Departments have 
disagreed as to the management of the 
lands that would be in the best public 
interest. 

As reported by the committee. the bill 
contains two sections, the first of which pro- 
vides for sustained yield management of 
the lands for forest production. The sec- 
ond section deals with the distribution of 
receipts from the sale of publie timber. 

The O and C lands are made up of odd 
numbered sections covering a great scope of 
Oregon country. Many of these sections are 
intermixed with National Forest lands and 
many are contiguous from a management 
standpoint to National Forests. The De- 
Rouen bill, however, places the management 
of the lands under the Department of the 
Interior which, opponents of the bill assert, 
will make necessary the setting up of an- 
other forest service in the Interior Depart- 
ment. The illogical and costly administra- 
tion thus involved is emphasized by cita- 
tion of the fact that in many areas two 
sections of land lying side by side and parts 


of the same management area will be under 
separate federal forest services and the pur. 
chasers of timber will have to deal with 
two separate agencies. 

The O and C timber is a valuable public 
asset. It has been estimated that it would 
yield approximately $65,000,000 under ip. 
telligent management during the next seven 
decades. On the basis of the provisions of 
the DeRouen bill, however, over $40,000,000 
would go to the eighteen counties in which 
the lands are situated. Approximately 
$8,500,000 would be repaid to the United 
States Treasury in settlement of ad- 
vances already made the counties and about 
$16,000,000 would be available to the goy. 
ernment to cover the cost of protection and 
sustained yield management of the lands, 





A. E. F. LUMBERJACKS' REUNION 


Among the many reunions to be held at 
the national convention of the American 
Legion in New York City, September 20 to 
23, one of the most interesting will be that 
of the 10th, 20th, 41st, 42nd and 43rd Engi- 
neers, A. E. F., which regiments comprised 
the Forestry Corps in the World War. 

Recruited mainly from the United States 
Forest Service and the lumber industry of 
the nation, their overseas activities scattered 
them from Brittany to the French Alps, and 
from the Spanish border to the combat 
zone of the Argonne. 

Returning from their splendid accomplish- 
ments overseas, they once more scattered to 
every corner of the nation. Strange to say, 
in the eighteen years which have ensued, no 
nationwide attempt to hold a reunion has 
been made until this year. A group of 
veterans of these regiments residing in New 
York City and vicinity have taken the initial 
steps toward such a reunion this fall, at 
which it is hoped a permanent organization 
can be perfected, and reunions held in dif- 
ferent sections of the country each year. 

All veterans of these regiments whose 
names and present addresses can be ob- 
tained will be notified. So send your name 
and address and that of every buddy with 
whom you have maintained contact to J. W. 
Tillotson, Elmsford, N. Y. 








FORESTERS HOLD TRANSFER OF FOREST 
SERVICE IS INTENDED 


The transfer of the Forest Service to the 
Department of the Interior would not only 
be possible under the provisions of Senate 
bill S. 2700, introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Robinson on June 23, but there are 
definite indications that the transfer is in- 
tended. This is the opinion of the Society 
of American Foresters, as given to the press 
by H. H. Chapman, President of the So- 
ciety, on July 7. 

Pointing out that the original draft of 
this bill contained a clause exempting the 
transfer of the Forest Service, Mr. Chap- 
man calls attention to the fact that this ex- 
emption has been struck from the bill as 
introduced by Senator Robinson. ‘‘The 
reasons for this change,’’ he states. ‘‘may 
be tied in closely to certain testimony sub- 
mitted at the public hearing on June 4 on 
a bill concerning the Oregon and California 
land grant by Mr. Rufus Poole, Solicitor 
for the Department of the Interior, who 
proposed a written amendment to that bill 
providing specifically for the transfer of 
the Forest Service and all its functions 
from the Department of Agriculture to the 
Department of the Interior.’’ Mr. Chap- 
man calls further attention to the fact that 
in commenting on this bill Mr. Poole told 
the committee that he believes it to be mm 
furtherance and not in derogation of the 
President’s reorganization recommendations. 
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DIESELS ON 





Here is a “Caterpillar” Diesel RD7 Tractor 
and No. 66 grader (one of many owned by 
the U. S. Forest Service) fighting the fire 
hazard in National Forest, San Bernardino, 
California. Patrol roads are roughed-out with 
a tractor and trailbuilder to a width that will 


CATER 





accommodate a grader. Then the grader slopes 
the bank, cuts the inside drainage-ditch, fin- 





ishes up the grade, keeps the completed road 
in condition. These tractors and their acces- 
sories do the job right, do it at the lowest 
cost, thanks to “Caterpillar” Diesel power. 


| [ | A 4 TRACTOR CO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


Ree. vs. Par. OFF 






WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DIESEL ENGINES, 
TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS AND ROAD MACHINERY 
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School of Forestry | 
University of Idaho | 
| 


Idaho 


Moscow, Idaho 





Offers thorough training in 
technical forestry, preparing for | 
Federal, State and private work. | 


Four and five year courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 

Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in forest production, wood 
utilization and range management. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-working 
industries and extensive Federal, 
State and private forests are near 
at hand; 7,000 acre experimental 
forest 15 miles from campus. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for summer 
employment. 





Catalog Free 

















PLUMB 


‘*The Axe of Champions’”’ 
Sizes and patterns for every chopping need 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 











U. S ARMY SURPLUS an 


Brand New Live Leather Sling ——t 





New Mills Woven Cartridge Belts, 

80/06 Selected M. C. Otges, 150 gr. per 100. 2.25 
80/06 Boattails, 1932 issue, 172 gr. per 100... 3.50 
80/06 Boattails, 1936 issue, 172 gr. per 100... 4.50 
Stamp for big cartridge list—Free New Catalog. 


C-HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
S52 WARREN 8ST. New York City 





















ia Uew aud 
Used Glamres ! 


All makes, sizes and powers of nature, 
sport and hunting glasses, $6 upward. 
Telescopes, spotting and _ riflescopes. 
Microscopes, magnifiers and compasses. 
Repair work and goods guaranteed. 
Catalog Free. Address Box H 


J. "ALDEN LORING, OWEGO,N.Y. 
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CONGRESS GETS REORGANIZATION BILL 


Long delayed, the administration bill to 
reorganize the Federal Government made its 
public appearance on June 23, when Senator 
Joe T. Robinson introduced in the Senate 
S. 2700. Senator Robinson is Chairman of 
the Senate Select Committee on Government 
Reorganization, to which the bill in the 
regular order of business was referred for 
consideration. Senator Robinson has an- 
nounced that the committee will hold open 
hearings at which the public may be heard 
but the date hearings are to start has not 
been announced. 

The bill as introduced by Senator Robin- 
son is understood to be a revised draft from 
the White House of the measure which ac- 
companied the President’s message to Con- 
gress on January 11. Although it varies in 
some respects from the original bill, it nev- 
ertheless carries out the broad scheme of 
federal reorganization originally recom- 
mended by the President and contained in 
the report of the Brownlow Committee. The 
confidential draft of the revised bill as dis- 
tributed to members of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Reorganization early in June con- 
tained a provision exempting the Forest 
Service from transfer from the Department 
of Agriculture. This exemption is conspic- 
uous by its absence from the bill introduced 
by Senator Robinson on June 23, which 
makes the forestry, wildlife, soil conserva- 
tion, flood control and other land activities 
of the Agricultural Department subject to 
the full foree of the reorganization power 
placed in the hands of the President. 

The bill now before the committee gives 
the President for an unlimited time broad 
power to transfer, retransfer, regroup, con- 
solidate and reorganize ‘‘according to ma- 
jor purposes’’ or to abolish the whole or 
any part of any agency of the government 
excepting the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, the Engineer Corps 
of the Army and a few additional agencies 
not concerned with land resources. 

The bill provides without specification of 
its field of work that the name of the De- 
partment of the Interior shall be changed to 
‘“Department of Conservation’’ and that the 
secretary thereof shall be known as the Sec- 
retary of Conservation. There is thus desig- 
nated a department with the clearly named 
purpose of conservation to which this and 
succeeding Presidents would have virtually 
unlimited power to transfer all conservation 
work with the exception of that performed 
by the Army engineers in flood control. 

Under the terms of the bill the present 
Natural Resources Committee would be abol- 
ished and a five-member National Resources 
Planning Board would be established in its 
place, the members of which would be ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate. The Board members would 
serve without specified terms of office and 
without salaries but would be allowed com- 
pensation at the rate of $50 a day, plus 
actual cost of transportation. No member 
would be entitled to reeeive compensation for 
more than thirty days in any two consecu- 


tive months. The Board would combine 
planning and preparation of plans with ae. 
tual executive work in that it is authorized 
*“to cooperate and participate’’ in the work 
of those agencies which carry the Board’s 
plans into execution. 

The bill provides for the abolishment of 
the Civil Service Commission and the estub- 
lishment in its place of a Civil Service Ad. 
ministration under an administrator to be 
appointed for fifteen years at a salary of 
$10,000 a year. His appointment would be 
by the President with the advice and econ. 
sent of the Senate. The civil service section 
of the bill further gives the President power 
to appoint the head of any bureau, division, 
service or other similar agencies and to fill 
any vacancy which the President may find 
to be policy-determining in character. With- 
out specification as to what constitutes a 
policy-making position, the bill provides 
‘“whenever the President finds that an of- 
fice or position in the classified civil service 
is policy-determining in character, or that a 
confidential relationship exists between the 
head of any executive department, indepen- 
dent establishment, or independent agency, 
and any person holding any office or position 
under the immediate supervision of such 
head, he is authorized by executive order to 
except such office or position from the classi- 
fied civil service.’’ 

While the bill provides that upon the ex- 
piration of one year after its passage 
all offices and positions in the various agen- 
cies of the government with certain named 
exemptions, shall be covered into the classi- 
fied civil service, the power given the Presi- 
dent to determine ‘‘policy’’ positions ap- 
pears to open the civil service to political 
patronage if a president is so minded. 

As predicted the bill provides for a new 
department to be known as the Department 
of Welfare. Its purpose would be to coor- 
dinate and to promote public health, educa- 
tion and welfare activities. Although the 
bill fails to specify or indicate the activities 
of government that would be included, it ap- 
parently has in mind such agencies as the 
Office of Education, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Relief Administration and possibly 
the Extension Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Another section of the bill would provide 
the President with six executive assistants 
at salaries of $10,000 a year each. They 
would be directly responsible to the Presi- 
dent and would be appointed without re- 
gard to other employment laws. 

The General Accounting Office would be 
abolished and functions of the Comptroller 
General would be vested in the Bureau of the 
Budget except the responsibilities of post 
auditing which would be vested in a Gen- 
eral Auditing Office, the creation of which 
is authorized. Congress would participate in 
the work of this office through a ‘‘Joint 
Committee on Public Accounts’’ to consist 
of twenty-four members from the two houses 
and the two major parties. 


ELM DISEASE CAMPAIGN CONTINUES 


Continued attack on the Dutch elm dis- 
ease with newly developed methods and im- 
plements, giving increased assurance of its 
ultimate eradication from this country has 
been made possible by the allotment of $1,- 
724,040 from Emergency Relief Funds in 
an order signed by President Roosevelt on 
June 29. Combined with this money is the 


regular appropriation of $460,860 made 
available on the same day. Coming as it 
did before the exhaustion of previously 
available funds, the forces of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine under 
the immediate direction of L. H. Worthley 
at Bloomfield, New Jersey, are being com 
tinued without abatement through mid-sum- 
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mer when the disease is most easily appar- 
ent. 

The results of the campaign, now in its 
fifth year, support the federal authorities 
in their belief that the Dutch elm disease 
ean be eradicated from the United States if 
the necessary man power and equipment are 
at hand at the right time. This implies that 
there will be enough trained scouts to find 
every diseased tree at the onset of the in- 
fection, and enough well trained follow-up 
crews to destroy the infected trees before 
the disease can spread from them to healthy 
elms. 

About 2,800 scouts, employed with relief 
funds, supplemented by several hundred 
more technical supervisors and scientific as- 
sistants, are scouring an area of about 4,800 
square miles in Connecticut, New York, and 
New Jersey, around which is a ten mile 
protective zone comprising about 2,600 
square miles, from all of which are being 
eut the dead and dying elms, as well as 
those which show actual evidence of the 
disease. From considerable portions of the 
back country within the area every elm is 
being killed or removed in order to reduce 
the possibility of further spread of the dis- 
ease. Supplementing this intensive drive 
for eradication, additional seouting crews 
are covering sixteen ports and midwestern 
cities where imported diseased elm logs have 
been handled, and 12,000 miles of railroad 
right of way, over which the logs were 
hauled. 

To expedite the work and 
greater effectiveness, four 
operating over the territory. Flying slowly 
just above the tree tops, trained observers 
in these gyros are able to spot the wilted or 
discolored foliage of diseased elms. Their 
location is marked on a map which later 
serves as a guide to ground crews. Samples 
from every suspected tree are examined and 
verified in the laboratory at Morristown, 
New Jersey, before being destroyed. So 
far this year only 258 Dutch elm diseased 
trees have been confirmed, making a total 
of 22,101 since the campaign began in 1933. 

During the same period more than three 
million elms, condemned as possible sources 


assure its 
autogyros are 


of infection, have been destroyed. Most of 
them have been feMed and burned, but dur- 


ing the past several months about 625,000 
have been killed and left standing available 
for later use by a new treatment known as 
‘*silvidice.’’ ‘*This is done,’’ according 
to a recent statement of the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, ‘‘by peel- 
ing a band of bark from the tree at about 
breast height and placing over the exposed 
wood granulated copper sulphate, kept in 
place by a strip of oil cloth. Moisture from 
the wood dissolves the copper sulphate, 
which, taken up by the sap, soon poisons the 
tree, 





SOIL CONSERVATION 


(Continued from page 396) 


In any future scheme of soil conservation, 
the pattern already developed must be fol- 
lowed. That is, a farm plan to stop soil 
losses and put agriculture on a permanent 
basis must be the central idea. The farm 
woodland must assume an increasingly large 
burden in producing an adequate farm in- 
come. It can be done and must be done 
if agricultural prosperity is to be restored 
and agriculture in America is to be perma- 
nent which means, of course, if the United 
States is to be a permanent nation. 
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Atlas explosives take much of the 
back-breaking labor from a wide 
variety of jobs necessary to effective, 
economical conservation. 


Conditions under which much con- 
servation work is done, prohibit the 
use of power equipment. But—such 
conditions are no obstacles to the 
use of the easily portable form of power 
that Atlas explosives provide. 
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Soil and forest conservation daily 
assume a growing importance in the 
life of the nation. Modern explosives 
daily assume a growing importance 
in the work of those intrusted with 
the solution of conservation problems. 


The use of the right explosive is the 
answer to many a perplexing ques- 
tion. And—the Atlas representative 
will gladly suggest both the proper 
explosives and correct methods. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Cable Address—Atpowco 


Everything for Blasting 


OFFICES 


Allentown, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
Butte, Mont. 
Denver, Colo. 
Houghton, Mich. 


Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


EXPLOSI 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Picher, Okla. 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


ATLAS 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oregon 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Calif 
Seattle, Wash. 


Spokane, Wasb. 
8t. Louis, Mo. 
Tamaqua, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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The Foliowing Varieties 


ORIENTAL SPRUCE 
CoLorapo WHITE FIR 
WHITE SPRUCE 
Norway SPRUCE 


RED 


HERBST 


92 WARREN STREET 





YELLOW PINE 
Swiss Mt. PINE 
Correspondence With Collectors Invited 


GROW TREES FROM SEED 


Sow about 34-inch deep in a protected part of garden or cold frame. 


are Available in 25c Packets 


(Postpaid in U. S. A.) 


AUSTRIAN PINE 
CorSICAN PINE 


PitcH PINE 
WHITE PINE 
Scots PINE 
Jack PINE 


PINE 


BROTHERS 


Tree and Shrub Seed Specialists 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


TIMBER SCALE 
STICKS 


For Scaling Logs 
and 
Estimating the Contents of 
Shortleaf, Longleaf, Loblolly and 
Slash Pine Trees 


GUESSING TIMBER 
COSTS MONEY 


Measure the Amount of Timber on 
Your Southern Pine Woodland or 
Forest with a Specially Designed 


LOG-SCALE STICK 
and 
TREE-SCALE STICK 


The American Forestry Associa- 
tion believing that the owners of 
standing timber, especially farm- 
ers and other owners of. small 
acreages of woodland, should 
know more about the amount and 
value of their timber, takes plea- 
sure in offering these sets of Tim- 


ber Scale Sticks. 
With These Sticks 


—You can quickly and accurately 
tell how much lumber in board 
feet your logs of any kind will 
saw out by careful saw-milling 
(the International Log Rule), also 
what they scale by the Doyle Rule. 
—You can quickly and accurately 
tell how many 16-foot log cuts 
there are in standing trees. 
—You can quickly and accurately 
estimate the contents in board feet 
(by the Doyle Rule or the more 
accurate International Rule) of 
standing trees of the Shortleaf, 
Longleaf, Slash or Loblolly Pines. 

Each set consists of the two 
Timber Scale Sticks in a canvas 
container with a 16-page booklet 
giving complete instructions for 
use and other helpful information 
prepared by Mr. Wilbur R. Mat- 
toon, Forest Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Know your timber as you do 
your field crops and livestock! 


Only $1.00 a set, Postpaid 
Order direct from 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N. W., 
Washington. D. C. 

















CONSERVATION CALENDAR 


Important bills in Congress with action from 
June 19 to July 13 











BILLS ENACTED 


H. J. Res. 361—Making appropriations for 
relief purposes. Passed House June 1, 
1937. Passed Senate June 22, 1937. Pub- 
lie Resolution No. 47. 

H. J. Res. 433—Making appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, for 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, and other 
activities. Passed House June 30, 1937. 
Passed Senate July 1, 1937. Public Reso- 
lution No. 50. 

H. R. 5779—Making appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, 
and for the judiciary. Passed House 
March 25, 1937. Passed Senate April 20, 
1937. Public Law No. 153. 

H. R. 6523—Making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and for the 
Farm Credit Administration for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1938. Passed House 
April 23, 1937. Passed Senate May 13, 
1937. Public Law No. 173. 

H. R. 6551—To establish a Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and for other purposes. 
Passed House May 12, 1937. Passed Sen- 
ate amended May 20, 1937. Public Law 
No. 163. 

H. R. 5394—To provide for the acquisition 
of certain lands for, and the addition 
thereof to, the Yosemite National Park 
in California. Passed House June 9, 
1937. Passed Senate June 24, 1937. Pub- 
lie Law No. 195. 

H. R. 3687—To extend the period during 
which the purposes specified in section 7 
(2) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act may be carried out by pay- 
ments by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to producers. Passed House April 5, 
1937. Passed Senate May 19, 1937. Pub- 
lie Law No. 170. 





APPROPRIATIONS 


H. R. 6958 — TayLor — Making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938. 
Passed House May 20, 1937. Passed Sen- 
ate amended June 28, 1937. Sent to con- 
ference June 29, 1937. Senate agreed to 
eonference report July 1, 1937. 


CONSERVATION 


H. J. Res. 424—Lurecke—Authorizing the 
Bureau of Fisheries to investigate the 
Great Lakes fisheries and fishing indus- 
try with a view to determining appro- 
priate methods for their conservation and 
protection. Referred to Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries—June 23, 
1937. 

H. R. 7365—MAnsSFIELD (S. 2555—Norris) 
—To provide for the regional conserva- 
tion and development of the natural re- 
sources. Introduced June 3, 1937. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rivers and 


Harbors. Open hearings started July 13, 
1937. 
H. R. 7697—JonEs—To promote conserva- 


tion in the arid and semi-arid areas of the 
United States by aiding in the develop- 
ment of facilities for water storage and 
utilization. Introduced June 28, 1937. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture. 





GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS 


S. 2700—Rosinson—To provide for reor- 
ganizing agencies of the Government, ex- 
tending the classified civil service, estab- 
lishing a General Auditing Office and a 
Department of Welfare, and for other 
purposes. Introduced June 23, 1937. Re. 
ferred to the Select Committee on Govern. 
ment Reorganization. 


LANDS 


H. R. 7618—DERovEN—Relating to the re- 
vested Oregon and California railroad and 
reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road Grant 
Lands situated in the State of Oregon. 
Introduced June 22, 1937. Reported with- 
out amendment (Report No. 1119) by the 
Committee on the Publie Lands June 28, 
1937. 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


S. 2221—Tnuomas (Utah)—To facilitate the 
eoutrol of soil erosion and flood damage 
originating upon lands within the exterior 
boundaries of the Cache National Forest 
in Utah. Passed Senate June 28, 1957. 
Referred to the House Committee on Agri- 
eulture June 30, 1937. 
2618—Murray—To provide for the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads and 
trails within National Forests for the pur- 
pose of promoting the development of cer- 
tain mineral resources within such forests. 
Introduced June 10, 1937. Referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
H. R. 5685—Vooruis (S. 1946 McApoo)— 
To facilitate the control of soil erosion 
and flood damage originating upon lands 
within the exterior boundaries of the An- 
geles National Forest in California. Re- 
ported with amendment (Report No. 1115) 
by the Committee on the Public Lands, 
June 28, 1937. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


S. 2681—ApAmMsS—To authorize the construe- 
tion of the Colorado-Big Thompson Trans- 
mountain water diversion project through 
the Rocky Mountains National Park. Re- 
ported with amendments (Report No. 775) 
by the Committee on Irrigation and Ree- 
lamation June 21, 1937. Passed Senate 
June 24, 1937. Reported without amend- 
ment (Report No. 1180) by House Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
July 6, 1937. 


STATE PARKS 


S. 1216—WueeELER—Authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain 
lands to the State of Montana to be used 
for the purposes of a public park and 
recreational site. Passed Senate June 28, 
1937. Referred to House Committee on 
Publie Lands June 30, 1937. 


WILDLIFE 


S. 2670—Pirrman (H. R. 7681—RoBERTSON ) 
—To provide that the United States shall 
aid the states in wildlife restoration proJ- 
ects. Reported with amendments (Report 
No. 868) by the Special Committee om 
Conservation of Wildlife Resources, July 
6, 1937. 
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TRAIL RIDERS 


The last great area of primitive country 
east of the Rocky Mountains—the Great 
Smoky Mountains of North Carolina and 
Tennessee—was successfully explored by The 
American Forestry Association’s Trail Rid- 
ers of the Wilderness late in June. A party 
of ten riders, forming the first of seven 
Expeditions to explore America’s remain- 
ing wilderness areas this summer, entered 
the Great Smokies from Asheville, North 
Carolina, on June 16, returning on June 27. 

Members of the party were: Erich W. 
Angerman, of Philadelphia; Miss Eleanor 
Dowd, of Chicago; Charles K. Seaman and 
his daughter, Miss Ellen Seaman, of Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey; Miss Olga Benderoff, 
of Cleveland Heights, Ohio; A. Maurice 
Eastwick, of Baltimore, Maryland; Miss 
Carolyn Bowen, of Marshall, Michigan; 
Miss Marian McConkey, of Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania; Miss Louise von Bosse, of Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania; and Fred E. Horna- 
day, of Washington, D. C. Tom Alexander, 
of Cataloochee Ranch, North Carolina, was 
in charge of field operations. 

At the time of going to press, the second 
Expedition of Trail Riders, exploring the 
vast Flathead-Sun River Wilderness of 
Montana, was in the field, having left Mis- 
soula on July 4. Members of this Expedi- 
tion are: Lawrenee C. Davis, of Chicago; 
Miss Eunice L. Kingsley, of Manhattan, 
Kansas; Frans Hoyer, of Brooklyn, New 
York; Miss Dorothy Klooz, of Youngstown, 
Ohio; Miss Flora Leavitt, of Syracuse, New 
York; Miss Margaret B. Peters, of Brook- 
lyn; O. M. Pudor, of Puyallup, Washing- 
ton; Miss Hazel Sayre, of Fairfax, Vir- 
ginia; William J. Schukraft, of Chicago; 
Miss Rose C. White, of Brooklyn; Miss 
Henrietta Strangfeld, of Lyndhurst, New 
Jersey, Mrs. Peter Speek and her son, Peter 
V. Speek, of Washington, D. C.; Dr. Wil- 
liam Shannon, of Washington, D. C.; and 
John Clack, of Missoula, Montana. Joe 
Murphy, of Ovando, Montana, was in charge 
of field operations. 

Expedition No. 3 will get under way from 
Kemmerer, Wyoming, on July 18, for four- 
teen days in the rugged Wind River Wilder- 
ness of Wyoming. 


PAPER INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 387) 





The third course which might be fol- 
lowed would involve the continuation of 
processes that have already been started, 
and which include a large measure of dev- 
astation of forest lands previously occupied 
by thrifty growing stands of second growth 
timber. In view of previous experience and 
in the light of modern thinking, it is in- 
conceivable that this latter course will be 
acceptable either to the public, the timber- 
land owners, or the capital that is being 
poured into plant investments in the South- 
eastern States. 

To foresters and others interested in land 
use, the course charted by the southern pine 
pulp mills will be watched with the keenest 
of interest. If the pulp industry, through 
agreements within itself, is able to meet 
the problem with which it is faced, a monu- 
mental advance will have been made. Lead- 
ers in the industry fully recognize the situ- 
ation in all its aspects, but a major change 
Mm policy is involved. It is the writer’s be- 
lief that the required change will be made, 
and that the pulp industry of the South 
will, by its own efforts, deserve and obtain 
Public approbation through its recognition 


of communal and national interests as well 
as its own. 
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Above is shown a patrol truck with the 
INDIAN FIRE PUMP included as fire fighting 
equipment. This is typical of Forest Service 
trucks throughout the nation which carry 
INDIANS. 

WHY FORESTERS LIKE INDIANS 


Ventilated tank keeps cold water temperature from tank 
away from carrier’s back. 

Curved tank fits back firm and snug. Positively water 
tight and leak proof. 

Water load in INDIAN tanks is carried at a point on 
the back that prevents 
strain. In walking tank 
will not chafe the hips. 

Filled tanks carried on 
trucks with no slopping 
or spilling. 

Nozzles chained to pump 
and can’t get lost. Large 
opening permits quick re- 
filling on the fire line. 














5 Gallon Metal Tank will 

The 50 ft. stream from the INDIAN gets INDIANS are Used in not rot or puncture. No 

into every stump and stub, thoroughly Government CCC Camps moisture or dampness 
extinguishing the smallest blaze. Throughout the Country. reaches carrier's back. 





D. B. SMITH & Co., 405 Main St., Utica, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 


HERCULES EQUIP. & RUBBER CO PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO 
550 Third St., San Francisco, Cal 1217 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash 
WESTERN LOGGERS’ MACHINERY CO 
302 S. W. 4th St.. Portland, Oregon 

















APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
American Forests Is Sent Monthly to All Members 

F errerrere for the class of membership checked below. 
( Subscribing, per year....... $4 C Sustaining, per year....... $ 25 
(0 Contributing, per year..... 10 CO Life, no further dues...... 100 
EN Ee ee tee eee eee rere ee eT TT Tee Tee TT 
BN SUED ibid ees enN Shand dee tennain deed senneweeN eens eee eeewees 
MINT ciides enc nanadebiihsi ta thie tant aeeiimikiouiti es 8s a eaniten 
Fill in, tear out and return this application to 8-37 

THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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NEW UNIFORM 
FABRICS 


Regular Personnel 
U. S. Forest Service 


We can now furnish uni- 
forms of any one of the 
five new fabrics. Per- 
fectly tailored to-your- 
individual measurements. 
Guaranteed to fit! 





Write for Samples and 
Prices. 


The Fechheimer Bros. Co. 


Uniforms For Over A Half Century 
CINCINNATI OHIO 

















CHEERFUL 


IN THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 





HOTEL CHICAGO 


AND LA SALLE 



















NATURAL BRIDGE of VA. 
COTTAGES $ 00 
Double yo per - 


i HOTEL” | ae sta 














Peonies 





TREE PEONIES, finest named blooming varieties. 
Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 
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FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


— 














The new fiscal year opened on July 1 with 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior, H. R. 6958, in conference because 
of amendments included by the Senate. Ap- 
propriations for the War Department were 
similarly delayed, but payment of salaries 
and necessary government expenses for the 
first half of July was assured by approval 
of H. R. 7726 on July 1. 

Among three new reclamation projects 
for which the Senate proposed initial appro- 
priations of $2,185,000 from the Reclama- 
tion Fund was $900,000 to start construc- 
tion on the thirteen mile tunnel under the 
Rocky Mountain National Park—known as 
the Colorado-Big Thompson project. Wheth- 
er there is any connection between the long 
standing opposition of the National Park 
Service to this project and the fact that 
the Senate amended the House bill by ecut- 
ting $46,940 from the item available for 
salaries to the Washington Office of the 
Park Service is a matter for conjecture. 

Other changes in the Park Service appro- 
priations including the maintenance of pub- 
lie buildings and grounds in the District of 
Columbia, would increase the total available 
money for that bureau, from $16,136,080 as 
proposed by the House to $18,498,580. The 
largest increase would add $2,200,000 to the 
$5,000,000 already included for the Blue 
Ridge and Natchez Trace Parkways, with 
the proviso that $2,700,000 shall be expended 
for the Natchez Trace Parkway in Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Tennessee. Other Sen- 
ate inereases would provide $16,500 for a 
fish hatchery in Glacier National Park; 
$20,000 to improve the lighting system in 
the Oregon Caves National Monument; and 
an increase from $24,000 to $50,000 for the 
preservation of historic American sites and 
buildings. 

A significant amendment involving no ad- 
ditional money would authorize the use of 
appropriations for educational lectures in 
the parks and for the services of field em- 
ployees in cooperation with non-profit 
scientific and historical societies engaged in 
educational work in the various parks and 
monuments. 

The Agricultural Appropriation Act as 
signed on June 29 earries a total of $18,- 
892,182 for the Forest Service, together 
with $12,500,000 for forest roads and trails; 
$24,390,780 for the Soil Conservation; and 
$2,127,840 for the Biological Survey. 

No increase was given to the current ap- 
propriation of $1,655,007 for the coopera- 
tive protection of forest lands, or the $70,- 
579 for the cooperative distribution of for- 
est planting stock, as authorized by the 
Clarke-MeNary Act, and none at all was in- 
cluded for cooperative purchases of land for 
state forests under the Fulmer Act. The 
House agreed, however, to the Senate pro- 
posal and added $500,000 to make a total 
of $3,000,000 for forest land purchases to 
add to National Forests under the Weeks 
Act of March 1, 1911. 

Sums available for administering the 
165,958,691 acres in the 147 National For- 
ests were increased over the past year by 
$610,000 to a total of $11,425,950. The 
largest items in these increases were for the 
construction and maintenance of national 
forest improvements, the prevention and 


suppression of forest fires, expansion of the 
program of blister rust and forest disease 
eontrol, and for the development and main- 
tenance of recreation and camp areas on 
National Forests. 

The forest survey was given an increase 
of $20,000, as was also the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. The 
latter will make possible studies in. the use 
of new woods for paper making and experi- 
ments in the chemical seasoning of wood. 

A compromise figure of $460,860 was in- 
eluded for Dutch elm disease eradication. 
This was less than the amount voted by the 
Senate, and more than originally approved 
by the House, and provides that in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
money may be withheld until equal amounts 
shall have been made available from state, 
county, or local sources. 

The appropriation for the Bureau of 
Fisheries in the Department of Commerce 
is $1,967,000 in the Act signed on June 16. 
This is an inerease of $331,080 over the 
eurrent year, although that for enforcement 
of the black-bass law was reduced from 
$15,000 to $13,500. 

For carrying on the work of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps as authorized in the 
new act of June 28, 1937, a total of $350,- 
000,000 was made available in the Joint 
Resolution enacted on July 1, 1937. 

In partial contradiction to these in- 
creases, word has gone out from the White 
House that the heads of all government de- 
partments, establishments, and agencies 
shall set up reserves of at least ten per cent 
of their available funds for return to the 
Treasury. 

No action has been taken with regard to 
reorganization of the executive departments 
of the Federal Government, but the Senate 
Select Committee on Government Reorgani- 
zation’s hearings on S. 2700 must await 
election of a suecessor to Senator Rob- 
inson. Representative J. Will Robinson of 
Utah has introduced as H. R. 7730 a bill to 
authorize the President to appoint six $10,- 
000 a year administrative assistants. Rep- 
resentative Lindsay C. Warren of North 
Carolina is chairman of a subcommittee di- 
rected to draft a bill on reorganization of 
executive departments. 

No action has been taken on H. R. 7618 
which was introduced by Representative 
DeRouen as a substitute for H. R. 5858 af- 
ter extensive public hearings on the latter. 
The new bill, drawn to meet some of the 
objections in the proposal to place the 0 
and C lands under sustained yield manage 
ment would still create a conservation 
agency in the Department of the Interior 
to administer lands intermingled and adja- 
cent to National Forest lands. Under Title 
II it would authorize continued payments to 
the eighteen counties in which these lands 
are located, totaling three quarters of the 
gross receipts, leaving the Federal Govern: 
ment an inadequate portion for their pro 
tection and administration. 

The omnibus flood control bill, H. R. 
7646, drafted after extensive hearings, 1S 
being whipped into shape by Representative 
Whittington of the House Committee oD 
Flood Control with a view toward its pas 
sage this session of Congress. 
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This bill would amend the flood control 
act of June 22, 1936, by including the Ohio 
River Basin, and authorize an initial ap- 
propriation of $24,877,000 for the econ- 
struction of public works on rivers and har 
hors for the control of floods. Furthermore, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, cooperating 
with the states and local communities, may 
supplement the work of the Corps of Army 
Engineers in the preparation of preliminary 
examinations and surveys for water-flow re 
tardation and soil erosion prevention on a 
long list of watersheds seattered over the 
United States. 


While the House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors has started hearings on H. R 
7365, to authorize seven regional conserva- 
tion authorities after the manner of the 
TVA, no action is expected on a similar 
bill, S. 2555, in the Senate beeause of the 
illness of its sponsor, Senator Norris. 

Speaking of the shocking decline in the 
Great Lakes fisheries, Representative Luecke 
of Michigan, introduced House Joint Reso- 
lution 424 on June 23, calling for an inves 
tigation and survey of the Great Lakes fish 
eries and fishing industry, but no further 
diseussion or action has followed. 
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Budget Obligated 
Appropriation and Appropriation Estimate Appropriation from 
sub-appropriation 1937-1938 1937-1938 1936-1937 Emergency 
mae Relief 
FOREST SERVICE—TOTAL $18,892,182 $19,494,682 $17,738,505 $11,868,793 
General Administration 607,500 607,500 565,232 
National Forest Administration 11,425,950 11,515,950 = 10,815,950 
This includes: 
Forest fire preven’n & suppress’n 3,602,283 3,372,283 
Forest insect control 149,883 149,883 
Forest diseases and blister rust 401,674 361,674 
Timber stand improvement 232,883 232,883 M 
Reforestation 212,781 212,781 y 
Nurseries 336,707 336,707 : 
Recreation and land use 496,191 456,191 S 
Fish and game 328,652 328,652 4 
Trail construction & maintenance 512,992 512,992 « 
Improvements constr. and maint. 2,450,259 2,200,259 
Water Rights 10,000 10,000 10,000 
Fighting Fires on National Forests 
(Supplemented by Deficiency Ap- 
propriation ) 100,000 100,000 100,000 2,045,000 
Forest Management Studies 638,403 660,903 620,994 
Range Investigations 225,935 225,935 181,935 
Forest Products Laboratory 628,361 628,361 608,361 
Forest Survey 220,000 220,000 200,000 
Forest Economies 121,295 121,295 91,295 
Forest Influences 139,152 129,152 269,152 
Forest Fire Cooperation 1,655,007 1,655,007 1,655,007 
Distribution of Planting Stock 70,579 70,579 70,579 
Forest Land Acquisition 3,000,000 2,500,000 2 500,000 
Cooperative State Forest Purchase 1,000,000 
FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 12,500,000 14,000,000 8,000,000 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 24,390,780 25,000,000 24,869,265 8,137,209 
General Administration 670,000 775,000 475,000 
Investigations 1,540,780 2,000,000 1,540,780 
Demonstrations 22,175,000 22,225,000 22,853,485 ; 
BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 2,127,840 2,405,340 2,261,224 3,729,436 
General Administration 110,000 110,000 95,000 
Food Habits of Birds and Animals 68,140 75,640 60,640 
Fur Resources Investigations 66,000 66,000 77,612 
Biological Investigations 171,149 153,149 138,149 
Predatory Animal Control 612,000 600,000 600,000 
Migratory Bird Protection 315,000 315,000 300,000 
Alaska Game Law 130,798 130,798 130,798 E. . m 
i Life Reservations 450,000 450,000 335,772 or every job in the pro- 
Migratory Bir¢ fuges 79,753 79,753 79,753 : : 
MISCELLANEOUS _— —e a — tection. preservation and 
se age Farm Forestry 7 56,838 58,838 16,838 management of the forest 
orest Fire Weather Service 74,900 74,900 74,900 : 
Forest Fire Weather Investigations 3,930 3,800 3,800 there is a dependable TRUE 
Forest Tree Diseases 259,592 252,092 252,092 TEMPER Tool. 
National Arboretum 122,000 42,000 34,307 
Forest Insect Investigations 253,100 253,100 173,625 ; tas THE 
Gypsy Moth Control 400,000 400,000 400,000 1,606,480 AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Blister Rust Control 300,000 300,000 250,000 3,367,819 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Duteh Elm Disease Eradication 460,860 500,000 261,156 2,926,949 Makers of E wt I Toot 
Naval Stores Investigations 81,400 81,400 79,241 — . 
BUREAU OF FISHERIES 
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wae The bill making appropriations for the Department of the Interior had not 
P; passed when this summary was prepared. Accordingly, appropriations to the National 
oo bag the Administration of Indian Forests are not included. 
92,920 in 1936-1937, and were supplemented by $9,360,735 from Emergency Relief. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN TUNNEL THREATENS 
NATIONAL PARKS SYSTEM 


The proposal to bore a nine-foot tunnel 
to extend thirteen miles under the Rocky 
Mountain National Park in Colorado to 
divert some 310,000 acre feet of Colorado 
River water to the eastern side of the Con- 
tinental Divide to irrigate land, and even- 
tually to develop the fourth largest power 
project in the United States again threatens 
the original purpose and ultimate integrity 
of the entire National Park System. 

Two distinct but carefully coordinated 
plans for securing authority to dig the tun- 
nel are now before Congress. One—an 
amendment inserted by the Senate in H. R. 
6958, to provide appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior, would authorize 
an expenditure of $900,000 from the Ree- 
lamation Fund during the coming year in 
what is known as the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son project. This item has neither the ap- 
proval of Secretary Ickes nor the Acting Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget. It was 
inserted and approved by the Senate with- 
out public discussion after the bill was 
passed by the House. Early action on this 
and other Senate amendments are expected. 

The other means of getting the tunnel 
under way is proposed in S. 2681, which 
passed the Senate on June 24 without pub- 
lie hearings or debate, just six days after 
its introduction by Senator Alva B. Adams 
of Colorado. The House Committee on Ir- 
rigation and Reclamation gave the bill a 
two-day publie hearing and without waiting 
for an opinion from the Secretary of the 
Interior, who was then in a Washington 
hospital, favorably reported the bil! with- 
out amendments suggested by the National 
Park Service on July 6. It is now on the 
House Calendar awaiting action. 

The hearings revealed that the project 
may ultimately cost at least $33,000,000. 
and that while the two portals of the tunnel 
will be outside the National Park boun- 
daries, there may be considerable deface- 
ment to the scenie quality and natural land- 
scape of the immediate approaches to the 
park in the vicinity of the villages of 
Grand Lake and Estes Park. The eastern 
exit of the tunnel, while outside the park, 
will be in an area authorized for inclusion 
in the park. While engineers of the Bureau 
of Reclamation believe that the twenty- 





three lakes located over or near the pro- 
posed route of the tunnel will not be dis- 
turbed, they could give no final assurance 
that these water levels would not be dis- 
turbed. 

The rejected amendments proposed by 
Acting Director Arthur E. Demaray, of the 
National Park Service, would have assured 
the obliteration of all evidences of construc- 
tion and the installation of parkways and 
parkway plantings at the two entrances in 
a manner satisfactory to the National Park 
System. 

An alternate route to the south of the 
Rocky Mountain Park was dismissed with- 
out a formal survey, on the ground that 
the additional mileage would increase the 
tunnel cost by $13,000,000 and at the same 
time would deprive the Federal Government 
of an estimated annual loss of $580,000 be- 
cause of less favorable opportunities to de- 
velop electric power. 

In protest to what is believed to be a 
precedent that may open the way for simi- 
lar invasions of other National Parks, The 
American Forestry Association was joined 
by other national conservation associations 
in protesting the location of the tunnel in 
the National Park. Later, with particular 
reference to the Senate amendment to the 
Appropriation bill, the following statement 
was sent to members of Congress and re- 
leased to the daily press: 

‘¢The undersigned conservation organiza- 
tions join in an urgent e¢all to the Ameri- 
ean people to come to the defense of their 
National Parks. Congress is about to pass 
an appropriation bill for the Department 
of the Interior to which has been ingenious- 
ly attached in the Senate a ‘rider’ which 
will use one of our great National Parks 
for the commercial diversion of irrigation 
waters and the development of electric 
power. 

‘<Exploitation of one of the great Na- 
tional Parks is bad enough but the prece 
dent once established will make all the Na- 
tional Parks, including Yellowstone, more 
easily vulnerable to the commercial demands 
of pressure groups and may lead to the ulti- 
mate destruction of one of the nation’s 
great conservation achievements—the Na- 
tional Park System. 


‘*The legislation in question is a proyi- 
sion inserted by the Senate in the Interior 
Department Appropriation bill, H. R. 6958, 
providing an item of $900,000 for the eon. 
struction of a tunnel through the Rocky 
Mountain National Park in Colorado. This 
is the second effort to break into this park 
in that the same project was pressed upon 
Congress a year ago. The project known 
as ‘The Colorado-Big Thompson Trans. 
mountain Water Diversion Project,’ is esti- 
mated to cost ultimately $45,000,000 and 
its purpose is to divert water for the reela- 
mation of beet sugar lands in Colorado and 
for the development of electric power on a 
vast scale. 

‘*The proposal is being driven through 
Congress with an alarming lack of consid- 
eration. It was passed by the Senate with. 
out debate and without committee hearings, 
Although the project calls for a large ex 
penditure of public moneys, it has not been 
considered by the Bureau of the Budget, 
neither has it been approved by the Seere- 
tary of the Interior. The bill is now in the 
House and will come before that body for 
a vote immediately after the July 4 holiday. 
So strong and well organized is the local 
demand for this project that only quick ae- 
tion by the American public will defeat it 
and save the National Parks from a pos 
sible era of commercial raids. 

‘¢The National Parks belong to the 
American people. They were created to as- 
sure protection from commercial invasion of 
the greatest scenic and natural resources 
left to the people. That is their basie pur- 
pose and their only national justification. 
We, therefore, appeal to the public indi- 
vidually and collectively to demand with the 
greatest dispatch that their representatives 
in Congress halt this project and give the 
people who own the parks an opportunity to 
pass upon it in the full light of its economic 
need and its public implications. In the 
event Congress passes the ‘rider,’ we urge 
the public to appeal to the Preisdent to 
veto it. 

‘¢Let us not break faith with the basic 
purposes of the National Parks by hasty, 
ill considered and pressure legislation.— 
The American Civie Association, The A meri- 
can Forestry Association, The National 
Parks Association, The National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America, The Camp Fire 
Club of America, The Garden Club of 
America, The Wilderness Society.’’ 
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WHAT IS A NATURE SANCTUARY? 


(Continued from page 400) 





: both; but since it may be quite imprac- suffer the long torture of starving to 
tical to re-introduce these mammalian death. How much better it is to have a 
predators, the only practical measure real Nature Sanctuary instead of a quasi- 
would be systematic artificial management Nature Sanctuary, to have a_ balanced, 
of the quantity and the quality of the natural state of carnivores and herbivores, 
individual species. with the flora and the fauna natural, 
| While the primary purpose of a fence’ healthy, and diversified? A physiological 
in a nature park is to keep objectionable or psychological barrier may, indeed, be 


) things out, in reality, the fence serves to equally as effective as a physical barrier 150 GALLONS per 


keep things in. In fact, a fence tends to in preventing a species from leading a 
be a hindrance in two directions. In na- normal life in an otherwise natural area. Minute — with this Portable 

ture, barriers often make a profound im- Evidently, therefore, areas inhabited only , <— 

pression on the flora and fauna on either by herbivores and surrounded by barriers Automatic Priming Pump saa 

side of them. When a fence is placed of some sort which prevent a normal dis- (Heads up to.60 ft.) 

around a park area and functions as a_ persal of the species must be managed ar- : 

harrier, it modifies the fauna and the flora tificially. Otherwise, the effects on the 
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1 on both sides. The larger fauna, at least, ecological successions in plant communi- Weight,” built of Alu- 
, soon learn of their greater safety inside ties will be very destructive. minum and Alloy Steel, 
i the fence, and if there are no natural A nature park should have at all times gives you the huge wa- 


predators, the herbivorous fauna will mul- a surplus amount of natural food, and the 
tiply and unfavorably modify the char- number of the herbivores should, in an 
acter of the flora. The change in the _ ideal case, be somewhat halfway between 
| flora, therefore, is the indirect result of the maximum and minimum of the carrying 
the fence, and the unusual increase or capacity of the area. Especially in win- 
relative overproduction of the fauna is a ter and particularly in the northern, colder 
direct result of the greater safety the part of the country, the number of deer 
fence provides for it. Obviously, a barrier should be well under the mean annual car- 


ter volume of a cen- 
trifugal, plus fast, 100 
per cent automatic self- 
priming, plus light weight 
and compactness for easy 
carrying. Passes mud, 
sand, small stones, pumps 
dirty water easily. 


e fence should never be erected on a nat- rying capacity. If the carrying capacity One of a complete line 
- ural area when domestic beasts or fowls in summer is one deer to 16 or 20 acres, by world’s largest mak- 
f or poachers are not a problem. in winter it is only half of that, more or ers of self-priming cen- 
id A protected wilderness area, heavily less. The reduction in number should take trifugals. Write today for 
: hunted on the outside, and void of ecar- place in the fall of the year, and not dur- catalog, prices. Distribu- 
, nivores does not need a physical barrier ing the fawning season, and most of the tors in every city. 

; to keep deer within it. Even though the individuals taken should be, as a rule, fawns 

e food and climatie conditions may be more OF young deer. It is not good conservation 

; favorable on the outside, the deer may or good biology always to take the biggest 


“prefer” to browse themselves to death and the best, leaving as breeders the small- 


' on foods poor in nutrient on the “safe” est. So long as the number is not allowed THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 


” area rather than to leave it. This has to rise much above the mean annual car- 595 Dublin Avenue Columbus, Ohio 
been definitely established by observing Tying capacity of the area, a good method oo - 


the behavior of deer on a 32,000 acre area Of reduction is by trapping. In other words, 






































to in Minnesota. The experience which the the number of deer, especially in the eae . we 
re deer had with hunters all around the park north, must be only as many as the area | ° ° ° | 
“ in fall apparently left aa indelible im- ¢an safely support in winter without an | University of Maine 
ie pression on the memory of the animals. inroad on the food supply and without 
, Many deer died in winter from starvation the reduction in vigor of the species con- Orono, Maine 
al on the protected, _unfeneed, predatorless cerned. : The Forestry Department offers a four-year 
% area, while immediately outside the park ; When the public area of a natural park undergraduate curriculum, leading to the 
A area there was plenty of good food. is so dev eloped that it serves as a buffer degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry. | 
cs Whether this is a case of meteorological terrain (not a barrier) to the nature sanc- pe hni pees 
difference between the park area and the tuary, or quasi-nature sanctuary, it actual- Opportunition for ful technical training | 
of outside area or a psychological i - ly functions as a fore-cuard or tal to and for specializing in forestry problems of | 
. areé a ps} gical impression J :. ee OF pore | the Northeast. Eight-weeks’ camp course | 
with reference to past experience of the the Sanctuary, indicating how far the pub- required of all Seniors in Forestry, in prac- 
deer is not really known. It seems, how- lic may go. A quasi-nature sanctuary can- | tical iogging operations, on Indian Town- 
ever, at least to suggest that if predators not function satisfactorily without a buffer | hip, Washington County, Maine, under 
or so-called natural enemies of deer, such terrain where the people may go without ac- | a 
as coyote, puma or lynx also inhabited the tually reaching the inner and more sacred For catalog and further information 
area, the relative lesser security within the recesses of the sanctuary. It may be said address 
a would tend toward a more general in conclusion, therefore, that most of the | FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 
dispersal; deer would not multiply so rapid- areas in this country called Nature or ie a 
\ ly that the area would be over-browsed in Wildlife Sanctuaries, including those on University of Maine 
winter—leaving a very unsightly effect in National Parks and National Forests, are L ORONO, MAINE 
the flora—and many animals would not in fact quasi-Nature Sanctuaries. : — — 
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FOREST PLEASURES IN CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 404) 


state. One starts from Laguna June- 
tion, on Highway No. 80, and proceeds to 
Laguna, around the Rim, to the Shrine 
Camp, on to Cuyamaca Lake, thence re- 
turning to the Junction by way of Des- 
eanso Park—fifty miles of seenie beauty. 
Half of the motor trip winds through La- 
guna Mountain pines; from several spots 
the tourist sees the great Salton Sea, and 
after driving into Laguna, he may see 
some deer and possibly elk. Along this 
route, too, are driveouts to the famous 
Lookout, and to Desert View. 

There is also an oiled highway between 
San Juan Hot Springs and Elsinore. An- 
other seenie drive is the Sitton Peak 
Truck Trail. To drive through the Des- 
eanso District, with its El Cajon Moun- 
tain, which rises on the north side of San 
Diego’s latest water supply, El Capitan 
Reservoir, and the numerous rocky gorges, 
is a trip not soon forgotten. 

Then one may inspect the lookout detee- 
tion system at the Corona Ranger Station. 
Here he may see the method of dispateh- 
ing suppression crews and equipment, a 
complete tank truck demonstration, the 
fire room, and “run off boxes,” as well as 
delightful panoramic views from the look- 
out tower. Here is constant “open house” 
on the United States Forest Service’s fire- 
fighters. 

Thousands visit the Mt. Wilson observa- 
tory on the Angeles National Forest near 
Pasadena. Now being constructed atop 
Mt. Palomar, about thirty-five miles north- 
east of San Diego, on the Cleveland Na- 
tional Forest, is the observatory where 
will be set up a $6,000,000, two-hundred 
inch reflecting telescope, the world’s larg- 
est and most powerful, which will pierce 
1,200,000 light years, and bring into visi- 
bility some two billions of starry nebulae. 
Four years hence it will be swung deli- 
cately into position, following polishing 
operations so delicate that, during the 
last stages of the process, the great mirror 
will be exposed for working upon but 
fifteen minutes out of every twenty-four 
hours. 

Yes, there is scenery—plenty of it—and 
there are many points of interest. To de- 
seribe them all in a short article is impos- 
sible. But it is not to see these special 
points of interest that all the thousands 


go to the Southern California Forests— 


thousands daily, in faet. Here are some 
figures: “July 4-5, 1936, on the Angeles 
National Forest, 19,531 autos registered, 
containing 69,000 visitors.” Up one road 
only, into Waterman Canyon, on the San 
Bernardino, the Forest Service tally regis. 
tered “between 7:00 a.m. and 9:00 p.m. 
for four consecutive days, 11,542 ears ear- 
rying 24,770 visitors,’ not local residents 
alone; 2,330,600 visitors last year on the 
Los Padres; 652,550 on the Cleveland. 

Why do they come? 

Wrote Ralph Waldo 
century ago: 

“At the gates of the forest, the sur- 
prised man of the world is forced to leave 
his city estimates of great and small, wise 
and foolish. The knapsack of custom falls 
off his back with the first step he makes 
into these precinets. Here is sanctity 
which shames our religions, and reality 
which diseredits our heroes. Here we find 
nature to be the circumstance which 
dwarfs every other circumstance, and 
judges like a god all men that come to 
her. 

“We have crept out of our close and 
erowded houses into the night and morn- 
ing, and we see what majestic beauties 
daily wrap us in their bosom. How will- 
ingly we would eseape the barriers which 
render them comparatively impotent, escape 
the sophistication and second thought, and 
suffer nature to entrance us. 

“The tempered light of the woods is 
like a perpetual morning, and is stimulat- 
ing and heroic. The anciently reported 
spells of these places creep on us. The 
stems of pines, hemlocks, and oaks, almost 
gleam like iron on the excited eye. The 
incommunicable trees begin to persuade 
us to live with them, and quit our life of 
solemn trifles. Here no history, or church, 
or state, is interpolated on the divine sky 
and the immortal year. How easily we 
might walk onward into opening land- 
scape, absorbed by new pictures, and by 
thoughts fast sueceeding each other, until 
by degrees the recollection of home was 
crowded out of the mind, all memory 
obliterated by the tyranny of the present, 
and we were led in triumph by nature. 

“These enchantments are medicinal, 
they sober and heal us. These are plain 
pleasures, kindly and native to us.” 


Smerson, about a 


CCC EXTENDED FOR THREE YEARS 


(Continued from page 401) 


of the Naval and Marine Reserves and war- 
rant officers of the Coast Guard to active 
duty with the Corps under the provisions 
of section 37a of the National Defense 
Act and the Act of February 28, 1925, 
respectively. 

Sec. 7. The Director is authorized to 
have enrolled not to exceed three hundred 
thousand men at any one time, of which not 
more than thirty thousand may be war vet- 
erans: Provided, That in addition thereto 
camps or facilities may be established for 
not to exceed ten thousand additionai Indian 
enrollees and five thousand additional terri- 
torial and insular possession enrollees. 

Src. 8. The enrollees in the Corps (other 


than war veterans, enrollees in the Terri- 
tories and insular possessions, Indians, not 
to exceed one mess steward, three cooks, and 
one leader per each company) shall be un- 
married male citizens of the United States be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and twenty-three 
years, both inclusive, and shall at the time 
of enrollment be unemployed and in need of 
employment: Provided, That the Director 
may exclude from enrollment such classes 
of persons as he may consider detrimental 
to the well-being or welfare of the Corps, 
except that no person shall be excluded on 
account of race, color, or creed: Provided 
further, That enrollments shall be for a pe 
riod of not less than six months and reen 
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rollments (except in the case of one mess 
steward, three cooks, and one leader, in each 
company, and War Veterans) shall not ex- 
eeed a total term of two years: Provided 
further, That in the discretion of the Diree- 
tor continuous service by the enrollee during 
his period of enrollment shall not be re- 
quired in any case where the enrollee attends 
an educational institution of his choice dur- 
ing his leave of absence: Provided further, 
That the Director shall be authorized to is 
sue certificates of proficiency and merit to 
enrollees under such rules and regulations 
as he may provide. 

Sec. 9. The compensation of enrollees 
shall be in aceordance with schedules ap 
proved by the President, and enrollees with 
dependent member or members of their 
families shall be required, under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Direce- 
tor, to make allotments of pay to such de- 
pendents. Other enrollees may make depos 
its of pay in amounts specified by the Di- 
rector with the Chief of Finance, War De 
partment, to be repaid in case of an emer- 
gency or upon completion of or release from 
enrollment and to receive the balance of 
their pay in cash monthly: Provided, That 
Indians may be excluded from these regu- 
lations: Provided further, That the pay of 
enrollees shall not exceed $30 per month, 
except for not more than ten per centum 
who may be designated as assistant leaders 
and who shall receive not more than $36 per 
month: Provided further, That not to exceed 
an additional 6 per centum of such enrollees 
who may be designated as leaders and may 
receive not more than $45 per month as such 
leaders. 

Sec. 10. Enrollees shall be provided, in 
addition to the monthly rates of pay, with 
such quarters, subsistence, and clothing, or 
commutation in lieu thereof, medical atten 
tion, hospitalization, and transportation as 
the Director may deem necessary: Provided, 
That burial, embalming, and transportation 
expenses of deceased enrolled members of 
the Corps, regardless of the cause and place 
of death, shall be paid in accordance with 
regulations of the Employees’ Compensation 
Commission: Provided further, That the pro- 
visions of the Act of February 15, 1934 
(U.S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, see. 796), relat- 
ing to disability or death compensation and 
benefits shall apply to the enrolled person 
nel of the Corps. 

Sec. 11. The Chief of Finance, War De- 

partment, is hereby designated, empowered, 
and directed, until otherwise ordered by the 
President, to act as the fiscal agent of the 
Director in carrying out the provisions of 
this Act: Provided, That funds allocated to 
Government agencies for obligation under 
this Act may be expended in accordance 
with the laws, rules, and regulations govern 
ing the usual work of such agency, except as 
otherwise stipulated in this Act: Provided 
further, That in ineurring expenditures, the 
Provisions of section 3709, Revised Statutes 
(U.S. C., 1934 ed., title 41, see. 5), shall not 
apply to any purchase or service when the 
Aggregate amount involved does not exceed 
the sum of $300. 
_ Sec. 12. The President is hereby author- 
ized to utilize the services and facilities of 
such departments or agencies of the Gov- 
emment as he may deem necessary for car- 
tying out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 13. The Direetor and, under his 
supervision, the cooperating departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government are 
authorized to enter into such cooperative 
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Expedition No. 6, Trail Riders of the Wilderness, August 19 to September |, Olympic 
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through The American Forestry Association, Washington, D. C. 


agreements with States and civil divisions as 
may be necessary for the purpose of utiliz- 
ing the services and facilities thereof. 

Sec. 14. The Director may authorize the 
expenditure of such amounts as he may 
deem necessary for supplies, materials, and 
equipment for enrollees to be used in con- 
nection with their work, instruction, recrea- 
tion, health, and welfare, and may also au- 
thorize expenditures for the transportation 
and subsistence of selected applicants for 
enrollment and of discharged enrollees 
while en route upon discharge to their 
homes. 

Sec. 15. That personal property as de- 
fined in the Act of May 29, 1935 (49 Stat. 
311) belonging to the Corps and declared 
surplus by the Director, shall be disposed of 
by the Procurement Division, Treasury De- 
partment, in accordance with the provisions 
of said Act: Provided, That unserviceable 
property in the eustody of any department 
shall be disposed of under the regulations 
of that Department. 


Sec. 16. The Director and, under his su- 
pervision, the heads of cooperating depart- 
ments and agencies are authorized to con- 
sider, ascertain, adjust, determine, and pay 
from the funds appropriated by Congress to 
carry out the provisions of this Act any 
elaim arising out of operations authorized 
by the Act accruing after the effective date 
thereof on account of damage to or loss of 
property or on account of personal injury 
to persons not provided for by section 10 of 
this Act, caused by the negligence of any 
enrollee or employee of the Corps while act- 
ing within the scope of his employment: 
Provided, That the amount allowed on aec- 
count of personal injury shall be limited to 
necessary medical and hospital expenses: 
Provided further, That this section shall not 
apply to any claim on account of personal 
injury for which a remedy is provided by 
section 10 of this Act: Provided further, 
That no claim shall be considered hereunder 
which is in excess of $500, or which is not 
presented in writing within one year from 
the date of accrual thereof: Provided fur- 
ther, That aceeptanece by any claimant of 
the amount allowed on account of his claim 
shall be deemed to be in full settlement 
thereof, and the action of the Director or of 
the head of a cooperating department or 
agency upon such claim so accepted by the 
claimant shall be conclusive. 

Sec. 17. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary for the purpose of 
carrying out the purposes of this Act: Pro- 
vided, That no part of any such appropria- 
tion shall be used in any way to pay any 
expense in connection with the conduct, 
operation, or management of any camp ex- 
change, save and except such camp ex- 
changes as are established and operated, in 
accordance with regulations to be prescribed 
by the Director, at such camps as may be 
designated by him, for real assistance and 
convenience to enrollees in supplying them 
and their supervising personnel on duty at 
any such camp with articles of ordinary use 
and consumption not furnished by the Gov- 
ernment: Provided further, That the person 
in charge of any such camp exchange shall 
certify, monthly, that during the preceding 
calendar month such exchange was operated 
in compliance therewith. 

Src. 18. This Act, except as otherwise 
provided, shall take effect July 1, 1937. 
Approved, June 28, 1937. 
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HIGH PRESSURE PUMPER 











FORESTER - PACK - EZEE 
KNAPSACK PUMP TANK 


U. S. Forest Service National Standard 





Manufactured and Distributed by 


CALIFORNIA FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 
San Francisco, California 

















"BARTLETT TREE PAINT 






For destroying 
and prevent- 
ing the growth 
of wood de- 
stroying fungi 
and for the 
protection of 
wounds, use 
Bartlett’s Tree 

- = Paint. Easily 
applied with ordinary paint brush. 
Retains its liquid consistency under 
freezing temperatures. Will not crack 

or blister. 
Used by U. S. Gov., State Highway 
Depts. and Tree Experts 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3019 E. Grand Blvd. 
Made Only in Detroit, Michigan 
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Trees for Forest Planting 
PINE+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








VERGREENS, Deciduous Trees 
and Flowering Shrubs 
in Large Quantities can be purchased from 
us More Reasonably than anywhere else 
(quality considered). 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 
50 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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ESS FISHING GES 


EARLY, LATE AND BEST FISHING 
Best Va. Cooking — 1200 ft. Verandas — Rockers 
June, July, Sept., Oct., Channel Bass. 

June to Nov., almost all Salt Varieties. 

N A. H. G. Mears, Owner, Hotel Wachapreague 

Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 


Booklets, Ref., Sportsmen. Families Everywhere 

















FOREST - GRASS - 
BRUSH FIRES 


See D. B. SMITH Ad on Page 411 
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These binders, for filing your copies 

of AMERICAN’ FORESTS, hold 

twelve magazines and are fully guar- 
anteed. Price $2.50 postpaid. 


Send your order to: 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 

919 Seventeenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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CONSERVATION AND THE LUMBERJACK 


(Continued from page 383) 


Constitution by the Supreme Court, fed- 
eral regulation of timber cutting on pri- 
vate lands, which would place all States 
on an equal footing, is nearer realization 
than ever before. Such regulation need not 
be bureaucratic but can be developed with- 
in the structure of our democratic insti- 
tutions. Such regulation of forestry and 
forest industries exists in the democratic 
Scandinavian countries with beneficial re- 
sults to the industry and to the people 
as a whole. 

If no publie control is possible then the 
alternative is for the State and the Fed- 
eral Governments to expand their owner- 
ship of forest lands to a point where the 
publicly-owned timber can become a con- 
trolling factor in the lumber industry of 
the region. This acquisition, to be im- 
mediately effective, should be confined to 
exploitable timber. Mere public acquisi- 
tion of cutover, wrecked land, without ex- 
penditures for their rehabilitation, cannot 
remedy the situation. Public acquisition 
of ecutover land, to become immediately 
effective in improving social and economic 
conditions, must be accompanied by 
measures of rehabilitation for these lands. 
This means continued appropriations from 
State and Federal Governments for many 
years to come. 

The public acquisition of a large share 
of the exploitable merchantable timber 
would undoubtedly have a stabilizing ef- 
fect upon the lumber industry of the 
State, but it would be very costly and 
for that reason it may be out of the 
question for Minnesota to undertake it 
alone, considering the present financial 
situation in the State. 

As to acquisition of ecutover land, the 
State need not worry. Without much ef- 
fort on its part, it is coming into owner- 
ship of vast acreages of cutover, tax- 
delinquent land. In a few years it will 
probably have on its hands some eight or 
ten million acres, or half of all the forest 
land in northern Minnesota. If the State 
is to make this large acreage of cutover 
lands contribute immediately to the wel- 
fare of the settlers and workers, it must 
be prepared to spend considerable money 
in its improvement and hence in creation 
of opportunities for labor. Whichever way 
you look upon public acquisition, it is a 
costly enterprise. In view of the already 
heavy tax burden and present tendencies 
for economy in the State legislature, it is 
doubtful whether rapid progress will be 
made. 

A more promising possibility of creating 
jobs for wood workers lies in greater 
utilization and development of the timber 
that is available on the land the State now 


owns. The State of Minnesota is a tim- 
berland owner of very considerable pro- 
portions. Exclusive of the three and one- 


half million acres of tax-delinquent land, 
the status of which is still somewhat un- 
certain, there are over four and one-half 
million acres of grant land and other 
land property under the direct control of 
the State. 

Although this land is predominantly 
eutover and the second growth is. still 
small or of less valuable kinds, there is 
a sufficient volume of merchantable tim- 
ber to permit substantial timber opera- 
tions. On a few acres there is over-ripe 
timber which should be cut now to reap its 
maximum value. Rough caleulations in- 
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dicate that State lands with proper cut. 
ting methods could produce an annual har. 
vest of sixty million feet of sawtimber and 
100,000 cords of pulpwood. Expressed in 
terms of man days of work, this represents 
about 300,000 days, or employment for 
1,500 men for most of the year. 

Because of inaccessibility and in some 
cases poor quality, much of this publicly. 
owned timber could not be logged profit. 
ably by private companies. To log such 
timber may mean the building of roads to 
open up some stands that cannot now be 
reached. It would further require an 
aggressive timber sale policy on the part 
of the State, for opportunities must be 
created for disposal of this merchantable 
timber or even the creation of new wood- 
using industries. It would also require 
a carefully thought-out management plan 
which would prevent ‘‘high-grading’’ or 
removal of the cream of the timber. 

In the past the State has gone from 
one extreme to another in its timber 
sale policy. Not many years ago it was 
selling timber in large quantities to big 
lumber companies without much regard for 
the permanent development of the forests. 
In certain years as much as $400,000 was 
realized from such sales. 

When strong criticism arose over the 
cutting of State trust fund timber in a 
destructive manner, similar to that fol- 
lowed on private timberlands, and over 
the favoring of big contractors at the ex- 
pense of the small ones, practically all 
timber sales were stopped. Neither course 
was a wise one. 

Minnesota, once an important timber ex- 
porting State, now imports fully half of 
its requirements. There is today a much 
greater potential need for forest products 
in the State than present timber produc- 
tion can supply. The failure of the State 
Forests to fill even a part of these re- 
quirements, as they well could, and at the 
same time to provide much needed em- 
ployment, is a great economic loss. 

The State, however, should restrict  it- 
self to cutting only as much each year as 


the forest can grow, and removing only 
such trees as will benefit the remaining 
stand and increase its growth. The sale 


of the timber should be made, as a gen- 
eral rule, to the settlers or to small con- 
tractors. Farmers could utilize a great 
deal of lumber, fence posts and poles, if 
this material could be supplied to them 
at a cost within their purchasing power. 
There are many cooperative organizations 
of farmers which need these forest prod- 
ucts. Where such buyers are not avail- 
able, the State should do its own logging 
from State camps. 

It seems to me that if the State, by 
doing its own logging, can provide decent 
living conditions for the woods workers 
and ean eut the timber in such a manner 
as to improve the forest, it would still 
be justified in doing this even though it 
could not get the full market price for 
its timber. The lightening of the unem- 
ployment load would be reason enough for 
such a policy. 

There are in every community desirable 
improvements which are usually not un 
dertaken in normal times because of a lack 
of funds. It has now become recognized 
that work on such necessary but delayed 
improvements is an essential element 1 
times of depression to take up the slack 
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in labor employment. Forestry for many 
years Will offer an unlimited field for the 
use of such labor. Constructive forestry 
work in the woods of northern Minnesota 
can be made to serve the dual purpose 
of rebuilding depleted resources, as a ba- 
sis for future industrial development, and 
of providing immediate employment for 
local settlers and stranded lumberjacks. 

Although there have been until now 
some 12,000 enlisted in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camps in Minnesota, most 
of these are young men from the cities and 
towns of this and neighboring states. 
This is a very worthwhile work from 
the standpoint of building the character 
and health of the youth of today, but the 
State and Federal governments have an 
equal obligation to distribute work on the 
public forests to local people. 

The solution of this problem may come 


as a result of changes in the Works 
Progress Administration and the Public 
Works Administration, which are now 


being hotly debated. Both the State and 
Federal men concerned with the allocation 
of relief funds may well give considera- 
tion to projects which will help restore 
the forest resources and tide the forest 
workers over a period of difficult read- 
justment. 

All this, of course, represents merely an 
approach to the problem and not a de- 
tailed program of action. What I have 
tried to bring out is that the solutions 
of the woods workers’ problem and of the 
conservation problem in Minnesota are 
almost identical. 

But conservation, if it is to improve 
the social and economic condition of the 
present generation of workers, must offer 
opportunities for greater economic security 
now and not in the distant future. Other- 
wise, conservation activities, praiseworthy 
as they may be, will mean little to the 
woods worker, the settler, and the forest 
community desperately struggling for a 
bare existence. 





FIRE DAYS IN THE OREGON TIMBER 


(Continued from page 385) 


side the lines. It hesitates a moment, as 
if quietly throttling its prey. Fascinated, 
we watch it. Like a streak of light we 
see fire flash upward the entire length 
of the old dry trunk, and here burn a 
moment. We watch it, helpless. The wind 
lifts hve embers of punk and sends them 
far over our heads, away into the timber 
behind us. 

We have lost. The forest back of us is 
still dark, but soon it wont be. 

In an instant, it seems, new fires are 
springing up back of us, springing up as 
though an unseen devil were hurrying 
through the virgin woods with an unseen 
torch. The old fire is burning itself out 
along the trenches, but we see mocking 
faces in its smoke. 

The foreman changes tactics. Crews are 
sent flying here and there to smother small 
blazes. One is smothered, and ten new 
ones appear. The air is full of sparks, and 
brands, and falling branches, and noise. 
There is the deep boom of falling snags. 
Air pockets explode with a roar that 
shakes the ground. The small stuff rattles 
like a machine gun. I am shaking as I 
stumble to a small muddy pool in the 
pitiful brook. The water is almost hot 
and the cinders in it choke me as I drink. 

A human ery breaks through the noise. 
Someone hurt. It is one of the fallers; 
4snag got him. Four of us put the 
crushed body on the small speeder and 
start for camp. Fire is all along the 
tracks. The ties are burning. Over the 
warping rails we run with the light ear; 
four mien, and a corpse—I am sure. The 
rear wheels jolt off the track and we lift 
the car on again, choking, choking, and 
coughing, our eyeballs swollen until we 
are blind. 

_ At last the opening and fresh air. God! 
t's good. We eat it. We put the broken 
body on a bunk and cover it with a piece 
of canvas, 

But now a new danger appears. Un- 
Watched, the fire has been ereeping slowly, 
Surely, working its way down through the 
underbrush and old logs, till now it 
rears its head by the cookhouse. Hardly 
have our glazed eyes taken in what is 
happening when we see one end of the 
tehen afire, and the office roof is smould- 
‘ring. We turn out the cook, the flunkies 
and the bull-eook, and we fight the fire 
a best we ean with pails of water from 
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the brook. We can hear the pigs strike a 
new note in their crying when the fire 
gains the bushes by their pen; it is ter- 
ror told as plainly as ever human voiced 
it. With a mighty crescendo of squealing 
they mass and break through the cedar 
bars. Once out of their pen they wander 
foolishly through camp, grunting, and 
staring with their little white eyes. 

The bull-cook has unearthed a length 
of hose and hitched it to a small and 
worn-out pump. But the pump works! 
And gradually we get control of the fires. 
The roof of one shack is entirely gone and 
the sides of two others are badly burned. 
But the camp is safe, and we drink a pot 
of black coffee. As we drink we notice 
for the first time that morning has come, 
such as it is. 

Back in the timber a hazy, blistering 
dawn lays the breeze. The fire is close 
to the ground, now, dozing sullenly in the 
morning quiet. Down through acres of 
stark black specters the tired loggers 
plod, two by two and in small groups, 
sagging, red-eyed, silent. They walk 
through hot ashes and stumble over smould- 
ering logs, stumble drunkenly on to what 
seems more than a_ heaven. Camp. 

They fall on deacon-seats, bunks, any- 
where. They tell us that the fire has 
gone over the hump, the mountain—to 
hell an’ gone. 

Soon there is a elattering from the 
kitchen. Black tea and_ strong coffee, 
and huge sandwiches. The old cook, half- 
dead from his night’s work, has done 
nobly to serve such a feast. The loggers 
eat and drink. Things look better. Snuff 
boxes come out and pipes appear. 

The bull cook herds the pigs back into 
their pen and feeds them. They grunt 
happily to be home again. 

As the red dise mounts higher overhead, 
it becomes dimmer. After a bit it disap- 
pears. The wind has changed and is com- 
ing in from the coast. It is gusty, too. 

The foreman comes out and looks at 
the sky. A few vagrant rain drops strike 
his face and his open palm. Before long 
we hear a slight patter on the bunkhouse 
roofs. It is most sweet music. The fore- 
man goes from shack to shack, saying 
a word at each door. Soon I hear the 
thump that heavy boots make when they 
are thrown under a_ bunk,—then quiet. 
The rain beats down in earnest. 
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MAPLEINE 
only 5/¢a Cla” 


Waar A BREAKFAST! Waffles and Mapleine 
Syrup! Economical, too. Only Sic a gallon— or 
less! Just add Mapleine to sugar and hot water. 
Mapleine Syrup is served by leading restaurants, 
camps, U.S. Army, Navy, C.C.C. camps and 
Forest Service. Put Mapleine on your purchase 
order. Crescent Manufacturing Company, Seattle 


° Sample Mapleine — Makes 
FRE E: two pints delicious syrup. 














“The Strongest Geared Power 
for Its Weight in the World” 


Two Speeds 


le Me 
[PALL STEEL MAND HOIST PEOG 


SEATTLE U.S.A a 


COMPACT 
POWERFUL 
SAFE 





Positive Internal Brake 


For Use Where Power Is Not 
Practical or Available 


Two Ton “Lightweight”—Weight 60 Ibs. 
Five Ton “General Utility’—Wrt. 110 Ibs. 
Fifteen Ton ‘“Special’—Weight 680 Ibs. 
Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speeds 
—Adjustable length crank handle — Anti-friction 
babbitt bearings—Spring operated safety dog. Only 
eight parts. No keys or set screws to strip. Drum 
instantly free spooled for running out cable. 
Complete descriptive literature and list of deal- 
ers In principal U. S. and foreign cities gladly 
mailed, Warehouse stocks for dealers supply— 
Seattle, Chicago, Brooklyn, Houston. 


BEEBE BROS. 


Incorporated 
2728 6th Ave. S. Seattle, Wash. 














The Webley Service Air Rifle Mk Il 


NO LICENSE REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 


Rooks, >. 
Rabbits, Rats, 


Sparrows and similar 
vermin can be destroyed by this 
extremely accurate and powerful 
Air Rifle. Ideal for Target Practice. 
Calibre 22 or 177 With Leafsight and Peepsight . 
Webley & Scott, Ltd., 173 Weaman St., Birmingham, England 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER 








Genuine AL WILSON 






World famous trolling, 
prices: 4B—35c; 5B—50 
Send for 1937 catalog. 


Sample 


casting spoons. 
c; 5%B—55ice; 6B—65c. 
Accept only the Genuine. 
Manufactured only by 


lL WILSON COMPANY 
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1539 Folsom Street San Francisee 
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Don Buiocu (Forest Pleasures in South- 
ern California) is a journalist and special 
writer, now attached to the Information 
Section of the Bio- 
logical Survey. A na- 
tive of Indiana, he 
took his master’s de- 
gree in _ literature 
from Northwestern 
University in 1928, 
subsequently teaching 
English there. He 
then taught journal- 
ism at Alabama Poly- 
technic and the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 
Following his teach- 
ing experience, he en 
gaged actively in spe- 
cial writing and _ his 
outdoor stories have become familiar. ‘‘The 
enchantments of the forest,’’ wrote Emerson, 
‘“are medicinal. They sober and heal us.’’ 
And Don Bloch, in this article, indelibly 
impresses this truth upon the thousands 
upon thousands who go to the National For- 
ests of Southern California, finding there 
pleasure, healing, renewal and peace. 

9 5] 

ELMER A. BENSON (Conservation and the 
Lumberjack) is the Farmer-Labor Gover- 
nor of Minnesota—elected so to serve from 
the United States 
Senate in 1936. Born 
in Appleton, Minne- 
sota, in 1895 he took 
his doctor’s degree 
from the St. Paul Col- 
lege of Law. After 
his war service over- 
seas, he engaged in 
banking and finance, 
serving the State in 
several high offices 
prior to his election 
to the United States 
Senate. In this forth- 
right article the Gov- 
ernor gives — almost 
chronologically — the 
history of Minnesota’s lumber industry and 
tells how the last dollars are being drawn 
from the State’s bank account through the 
exhaustion of its commercial timber supply 
through unrestrained exploitation. 

SI a 

Stewart HouLsrook (Fire Days) lives in 
Portland, Oregon, but is a native Vermont- 
er, where, in his early years, he knew the 
logging woods well and took part in the 
great river drives—which are no more. 
Taking up writing first as an avocation, his 
colorful work is now well known and ap- 
pears currently in leading national maga- 
zines. In this story he draws the dramatic 
and terrible picture of fire in the timber, 
involving the tragie loss of human life— 
the almost inevitable toll when the Red 
Death stalks the woods. 

4 4 

G. H. Cottrnewoop (Black Gum) is For- 

ester of The American Forestry Association. 
7 4 

THE CovErR—‘‘ Falling Water’’—in Para- 
dise Valley near Lake Louise, Alberta, Can- 
ada. The photograph was made by Walter 
D. Wilcox. 


Don Bloch 





Elmer A. Benson 








' EK. W. TINKER (Paper Industry Charts 4 
Southern Course) is now Assistant Chief 
Forester of the United States Forest Sery. 
ice, at Washington. 
A graduate of Mich- 
igan State College 
and the Yale School 
of Forestry, Mr. 
Tinker entered the 
Forest Service in 
1915. Supervisor of 
several different 
Western forests, in 
1929 he was placed in 
charge of the then 
newly established 
Lake States Region, 
which has since been 
renamed the North 
Central Region. Un- 
der his leadership its 
work has been widely 
extended. In this article, Mr. Tinker de- 
scribes the steps being taken by the pulp- 
wood industry in establishing firmly in the 
South a pine kingdom to rival in production 
of paper pulp that of the North—where 
spruce has so long reigned supreme. 

7 4 

JOHN F. Preston (Forestry and Soil 
Conservation) is a native of Missouri and a 
graduate of the University of Michigan. A 
pulp and paper expert and veteran execv- 
tive of the Forest Service, Mr. Preston has 
been placed in charge of the important 
forestry work of the Soil Conservation 
Service. He tells impressively of the part 
forestry must play in the attack on soil 
erosion, in the tremendous task ahead of 
orienting the many factors entering into the 
proper management of our land and natural 
resources, 





E. W. Tinker 
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H. P. K. AGersspora (What Is A Nature 
Sanctuary?) is a biologist of world train- 
ing and renown. Born and educated in 
Norway, he also holds degrees from the 
American universities of Washington and 
Illinois and from Columbia, in New York. 
Dr. Agersborg has taught biology, zoology 
and microscopic anat- 
omy for over twenty 
years and has written 
widely on these sub- 
jects and the conser- 
vation of wildlife, his 
work having been 
published both here 
and in many foreign 
countries. In defining 
a nature sanctuary, 
Dr. Agersborg rightly 
ealls it ‘‘a refuge, an 
asylum, a natural 
holy place, undis- 
turbed by all living 
things that cannot 
live within it,’’ the . 
while he points out the advantages of quast 
sanctuaries—because in this day and age It 
is difficult to keep natural places ‘ ‘holy 
where the 

‘“Small folk of woods and grass, 
Shy things we seldom see,’’ may 
‘*Regard us as they pass, 
With careless scrutiny.’’ 





H. P. K. Agersborg 
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The picture at the right graphically portrays an unsuccessful 


attempt to burn Pacific Pacolized Linen Forestry Hose, when 


water was being pumped through it. The small seepage through 


this hose makes it possible to lay it right through a fire line, 


without danger of the hose bursting. This is but one of the many 


outstanding features of Pacific Pacolized Linen Forestry Hose. 


Ideal Forestry Hose 


By every standard, Pacific Pacolized 
Linen Forestry Hose is ideal for 
your purposes. Pacolizing, an ex- 
clusive, patented process gives linen 
hose these extra features. 


LIGHTER 


One man can carry two to three 
times as much Pacific Pacolized 
Linen Forestry Hose as he can of 
any other type. 


MILDEW PROOF 


You never have to worry about 
mildew with Pacific Pacolized Linen 
Forestry Hose. Pacolizing impreg- 
nates the fibers with a _ special 
Preparation, making the hose im- 
mune from mildew. 





Fire Fighting Equipment Division 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Manufacturers of the Famous PACIFIC PUMPERS 


ROT RESISTANT 


This same Pacolizing process ren- 
ders Pacific Linen Hose immune 
from rot, with ordinary care. 


HIGH BURSTING POINT 


Pacolizing strengthens the linen 
fibers, making this hose stronger 
and more durable. This hose will 
stand any pressure developed by 


modern portable pumpers. 


FLEXIBLE 


Unlike untreated linen hose, Pacific 
Pacolized Linen Forestry Hose is 
flexible and can easily be rolled 
compactly, even when wet. 


x * * 


Send for a sample and complete 
details. 


Gentlemen: 


’ 

: Name 
7 

» Address 
- 

; City 
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Actual photos of attempt to burn PACIFIC 
PACOLIZED LINEN FORESTRY HOSE, taken 
June 12, 1937. 


The start — note black soot mark as flame 


hit hose before water started through hose. 
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- 


Pumping for hotter flame—no indication of 


: me oe 


Five minutes later—giving it up as a bad job 


—no damage yet. 


Examining hose fabric — as good as new 


under soot. No damage noted, and later 
inspection under magnifying glass showed 


fabric same as new. 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Please send me a sample of Pacific Pacolized Linen 
Forestry Hose, with complete details and prices. 


State 
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FOR PROGRESS IN FOREST CONSERVATION 


Representatives of Industry and Private Ownership, of 

the Government and the Public, attended the National 

Forest Conservation Conference in Washington, April 

7-8-9, 1937. Out of this conference came a re-statement 
of principles—adoption of a program— 


PRINCIPLES— 


“Permanent lumber and other forest-using industries are essential to national 
welfare. ... We recognize the vital relation of forest conservation and renewal 
to the permanency of such industries and their employment. . . . We believe 
that in forest ownership, operation and renewal, there should continue to be 
the fullest possible reliance, by the public, upon private enterprise and 
initiative. .. . We believe that forest industries should accept the responsi- 
bility and obligation to cut and protect their forest lands so as to provide for 
regrowth, and to reserve immature timber, so far as practicable, as a first 
step toward sustained yield management. . . . We accept the continuous pro- 
duction, or sustained yield, of forest resources as the ultimate objective of 
our industries. .. . To hasten the attainment of this objective, we urge effective 
cooperation by State and Federal agencies, including the enactment of 
needed legislation recommended by the Forest Conservation Conference.” 


PROGRAM— 


—to rely largely upon private forest ownership, management, and operation, 
with public action to extent necessary; 


—to remove unreasonable economic obstacles; 


—to create reasonably favorable conditions for sound private forest 
management; 


—to develop a more satisfactory pattern of forest ownership among Fed- 
eral, State, and private interests. 


Public recognition of the public’s own stake in forests and its responsibility for its fair 
share of protection, as well as its interest in the welfare of forest industries, is the greatest 
present need. There cannot be nationwide sustained forest production without that recog- 
hition and support. 


The lumber industry has declared its intention to support and carry out the recommendations 
of the Conference—will continue to study the problems inherent in forest management— 
will continue to encourage the application of forest practice rules among lumber operations. 





Support of this program of action for conservation is commended to forest and wood lot 
owners, large and small, individually and through their forest industry and farm organi- 
zations. 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1337 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














